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Some Problems in Bibliography * 
BY KATHARINE MAYNARD 


Vail Librarian, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


E OF the library profession seem to be meeting with a considerable out- 

burst of criticism of late. Dr. Williamson opens the new Library Quar- 

terly } by scolding us roundly for our lack of scientific spirit; he tells us we 
don’t know the meaning of research; and he compares us very unfavorably with the 
teaching profession in this and other respects. The A. L. A. Committee on Activities, 
which asked for frank comment on the work of the association, must, I think, have 
been rendered rather breathless by the variety and vehemence of the replies to its 
far-flung questionnaire.? And a writer in the Library Journal, speaking derisively 
of the quality of our publications, adds a final scornful query as to whether we shall 
be content to be merely ‘“‘handmaidens of the learned world.’’’ 

While all this may be a little startling, I think it is perhaps a very healthy sign. 
Scoldings are not usually administered unless there is some hope of reform and it is 
at least a left-handed compliment to receive the implication that as a profession we 
might be more learned, or more scientific, or more useful than we are. Possibly, too, 
it is salutary to be roused from whatever tendency we may have to self-satisfaction, 
and to stop and consider how far all this criticism may be justified. As librarians we 
might perhaps apply to ourselves the admonition that a savant recently gave to his 
learned colleagues: 

“Many scientists,” he writes, ‘‘have a conceited view of their knowledge (not necessarily 
their personal knowledge but the general knowledge of their time); this is perhaps natural 
enough, inasmuch as it is relatively easy to measure one’s knowledge and to wonder at it, while 


it is impossible to fathom one’s ignorance.” 4 


A statement in a recent engineering periodical ® discussing the need for the research 
spirit in modern industry points out that there are three stages in its development; 
v1Z.: 


1. The taking of certain established laws and principles for granted. 

2. An individual understanding of the reasons behind these accepted laws and principles. 

3. A questioning of the accepted formulae to see if they are correct, adequate or capable of 
extension; this third step alone being true research. 


* Delivered at a joint meeting of the Boston group of catalogers and classifiers and the Boston Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation, April 27, 1931. 

1 The place of research in library service. 1: 1-17, Jan. 1931. 

* See the Committee's report in A. L. A. Bulletin 24: 607-80, Dec. 1930. 

*Shera, J. H. Handmaidens of the learned world. Library Journal 56: 21-22, Jan. 1, 1931. 

‘Sarton, George. Introduction to the history of science. Vol. 1, p. 6. 1927. 

*P. Dunsheath. Research in industry. Electrician 106: 543-65. April 10, 1931. 
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Declaring that research takes nothing for granted, is not satisfied with merely under- 
standing, and questions the status quo with the definite expectation of upsetting it, 
he goes on to define the position of industrial research as ‘“‘that part of the activities 
of an organization from which surprises are expected.” 

Bibliography seems an appropriate subject for discussion by this group because it 
is a field in which the spirit of research in library service finds a natural outlet, 
it is a field in which many problems still await solution, and it is of direct concern 
to the work of special librarians and catalogers. While it is true that bibliography 
may be considered as merely an adjunct to research, I think it is a very honorable 
form of library service to contribute, if only vicariously, to the extension of knowl- 
edge, and I do not in the least disdain to be called a ‘‘handmaiden of the learned 
world.”’ ‘‘ Problems in Bibliography” being so numerous, however, it will be under- 
stood, so far as this paper is concerned, that I am going to discuss but one phase of 
that many sided topic, and mean to confine myself practically to ‘‘ Problems in 
Subject Headings.” 

My approach to this subject has been from the reference side, and I hasten to say 
that I am not and never have been a cataloger; but it happens that for the past two 
years a large part of my time has been devoted to two projects in which this particu- 
lar problem could not be evaded. I have been editing for the Special Libraries Associ- 
ation a coéperative ‘‘ Bibliography of Bibliographies in Electrical Engineering,”® 
and I have been supervising the revision of the headings in electrical engineering 
and allied subjects in the catalog at M. I. T. 

In the case of the bibliography, since we hope it will be useful to engineers and 
specialists as well as to librarians, it was necessary to scrutinize with great care every 
heading chosen to bring it into conformity with the best current usage, and to ap- 
portion the 2,500 odd entries to the proper headings with as high a degree of con- 
sistency as bossible. With the simultaneous revision of the subject headings in our 
card catalog in progress, I felt that time spent on the one project was a distinct 
contribution to the working-out of the other, and a move towards that standardiza- 
tion in the use of terms which is generally felt to be desirable. For a subject bibliog- 
raphy can be no better than the list of subject headings on which it is based, and may 
prove a revealing test of the accuracy and precision of the terms employed. 

In striving to reach these two aims — correct usage and consistency — with the 
minimum of human fallibility, we have worked out a procedure based upon two 
principles which I believe to be fundamental: 

1. The need for precise definition of all doubtful terms (and most engineering terms are 

to be classed as doubtful in these rapidly changing times). 

2. A carefully constructed scheme of cross-references, built up to show logically the relation- 

ships of one subject to another. 
NEED FOR DEFINITIONS 

Recognition of the need for thus defining terms was voiced by Mr. William Warner 
Bishop,’ then at Princeton, at an A. L. A. conference twenty-five years ago, and re- 
iterated in his recent book where he says: 


‘The one essential for securing continuity and correctness in subject work is definition of the 
subject heading, combined with sharp directions as to its use in the library's practice. It is not 


6S. L. A. Information bulletin No. 11. 
7 Library Journal 31: C 123, 1906, and “ Practical handbook of modern library cataloging," 1927, p. 120. 
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enough to determine on a heading. It must in all doubtful cases be defined most carefully, and 
the definition preserved.” 


And it is interesting to note that in the discussion of this paper Mr. Biscoe expressed 
a wish that the Library of Congress would print on cards, for general distribution, 
the definitions arrived at in the making of their headings. Although we are greatly 
indebted to the L. C. list of subject headings, and find its scattered notes helpful 
in this direction, it cannot be said that the need has been fully met as yet by any 
compilation available in print. 

To secure satisfactory definitions in the field of science and technology, it is of 
course necessary for the average librarian to have recourse to an authority. And in 
the majority of cases a vocal authority is to be preferred, since many of the subjects 
of active interest are not yet defined in the dictionaries. We are fortunate at Tech- 
nology in having the codperation of the Electrical Engineering Department in secur- 
ing this advice as needed, and an instructor is now officially assigned to confer with 
me one afternoon a week on the choice of nomenclature, and the material to be 
grouped under the heading chosen. I am fortunate, too, in having a sympathetic 
head-cataloger who is willing to introduce these changes into the standard cataloging 
procedure, and is indeed so convinced of their value that it is hoped soon to extend 
the plan to other subjects. 

The method, briefly, is to discuss the different terms that might be — or have 
been — employed to express a given idea; choose one; make a tentative definition 
which is designed both to show clearly what the term includes and also what is 
definitely excluded; and then to shuffle the existing cards in the catalog to see whether 
the material fits neatly into its assigned place. Sometimes it does; sometimes it 
does not; and the debate has to be renewed. While we all agree with Cutter’s “ Rules”’ 
of long ago that ‘‘usage is the supreme arbiter,” this is by no means always easy to 
determine, since authors vary widely in their usage even in words and phrases com- 
monly accepted as settled terms. 

I suppose there are few subjects in which the choice of subject headings is more 
difficult than in electrical engineering. A recent book called ‘‘ Dielectric Polariza- 
tion’’ may serve to illustrate the problem. Now if you should ask me for the exact 
meaning of that polysyllabic term, I should have to answer with Dickens: ‘‘I don’t 
know why Silas, and I don’t know why Wegg.”’ But the point is, that once our head- 
ings are properly defined we don’t have to remember the full implications of every 
title under them. In this case, for example, our technical adviser found it desirable 
to work out a new scheme for all the material on Polarization in the library, since the 
physicists are interested in highly specialized aspects of the subject. The group is 
therefore split up by definitions and cross-references as follows: 

POLARIZATION — See Polarization (electricity); Polarization (electrodes); Polarization 
(light); X-rays — Polarization. 
POLARIZATION (Electricity) 
Under this heading will be found books on the polarization of electromagnetic waves 
and of dielectrics. 
For material dealing with the polarization of electrodes in electrolytic cells, see 
Polarization (electrodes). 
Referred from: * Dielectrics — Polarization (s); Polarization (s); Polarization (elec- 


trodes) (def). 


‘The “Referred from” entries are, of course, restricted to the cards in the Authority list. 


| 
i 
| 
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POLARIZATION (Electrodes) 
Under this heading will be found material dealing with the polarization of electrodes 


in electrolytic cells. 
For books on the polarization of electromagnetic waves and of dielectrics, see Polari- 


zation (electricity); and see also Overvoltage. 

Referred from: Double layer, electric (s); Electric batteries; Electric double layer (s); 
Electrochemistry; Electrodes; Electrolysis; Ionization, electrolytic; Overvoltage; 
Polarization (s); Polarization (electricity) (def); Primary cells; Storage batteries. 

POLARIZATION (Light)— See also Crystal optics; Electroédptics; Magnetodptics; 
Optical rotation; Polariscope; X-rays — Polarization. 

Referred from: Light — Polarization (s); Light, polarized (s); Optical rotations; 

Polarization (s); Polarized light (s). 
X-RAYS — Polarization. 

Referred from: Polarization (s); Polarization (light). 

I have given this illustration in detail to show how we hope to have spared future 
catalogers doubt and mental anguish at the same time that we have provided our 
specialized researchers with an exact key to the particular material which will serve 
them best. 

Another example may be cited briefly to show the necessity of defining apparently 
simple terms because of new developments in the field where they are employed. 
There is, as you know, a sudden intense interest in acoustics on the part of electrical 
engineers because of the rapid developments in sound pictures. A part of this interest 
is, of course, centered in the architectural aspects of the subject, according to the 
customary use of the word. But there is a new and specialized aspect of major im- 
portance which needs to be separated from the older material and which is likely 
to be written about more and more. To provide for this we have adopted the following 
scheme: 

ACOUSTICS (Electric) * 

Under this heading will be found material dealing with conversion of electrical energy 
into sound and vice versa. 

For material on the problems of hearing involved in the engineering of buildings, see 
Acoustics (Architectural). 

For general books on the theory and observation of acoustical phenomena, see 
Sound; and see also Moving pictures, Sound; Radio communication; Telephony. 


Cross REFERENCES 


But beyond the defining of terms, there is the further problem of so connecting 
the subject headings that we have what Miss Pattee, of the Union Theological 
Seminary, aptly calls the same ‘‘structural consistency” in the dictionary catalog 
that is claimed for the classed catalog by its warm advocates." This is also what Mr. 
Cutter describes as ‘‘a pyramid of references,’’ and although he stated many of the 
principles applying to the building of such a pyramid in 1876," I find the existing 
structures in many of our catalogs tend to assume strange and unsymmetrical forms 
— more nearly in the shape of a trapezium! Because see also references scattered 
indiscriminately through the catalog may be not only not useful, but actually mis- 
leading, one might almost agree with Mr. Bishop that ‘‘we should not suffer greatly 


® Each term mentioned here also has its own definition-card and cross references in their alphabetical position. 
1 Factors in determining subject headings. Library journal, 54: 1019-22, 1929. 
1 ** Rules for a dictionary catalogue.” Ed. 1, p. 48. 
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were they excluded entirely from the subject catalog.’’” I have visited several libra- 
ries in other cities recently, and found one large branch library which tried thus to do 
without them, but the experiment was not a success, and they are now about to 
add some ten thousand references as fast as the cards can be typed. 

For guidance in this vexing question, I know of no better place to turn than to 
Cutter’s ‘‘Rules”’ of fifty years ago."* With far-seeing vision, he provided for many of 
the complexities of the modern library, directing that the dictionary catalog should 
bind its entries together ‘“‘ . . . so as to form a whole, the references being made 
from the most comprehensive subject to those of the next lower degree of comprehensiveness, 
and from each of these to their subordinate subjects.’ 4 

Were this rule followed, we should have an immediate breakdown of a broad 
subject into its logical divisions instead of the usual miscellaneous collection of 
references to topics on different levels, forming long lists that are laborious to read 
and of little practical value. In the Library of Congress, for example, in the very 
Reading Room over which Mr. Bishop once presided, I found sixteen cards of see also 
references from the broad subject of Engineering, ranging from Aeronautics to 
Water-supply engineering, and including in one alphabet such subordinate terms as 
Canals, Engines, Foundations, Reservoirs, etc., etc. I had the teeling that I was prob- 
ably the first person who had ever read the list through, and I am sure all these 
minor divisions of particular kinds of engineering would be much more readily 
found by the reader if broken up and grouped under the division to which they 
properly belong. 

With this arrangement of subjects level-by-level as the first step in constructing 
our pyramid, we have found another of Mr. Cutter’s rules helpful in reducing the 
number of references to a practical minimum. He advises: 


“When there are many cross-references, classify them. 
Ex. ARCHITECTURE. See also Arches; Baths; Bridges; Cathedrals . . . (and many 


other things built); a/so Carpentry; Drawing; Metal-work . . . (and many other 
means or methods of building); also Athens; Berlin; Boston . . . (and many other 
cities whose buildings are described) . . . ”’% 


Since the number of detailed references possible under such a broad subject as 
Electrical machinery would be prohibitive, I quote from our authority list the 
network of relationships as worked out in the recent catalog revision at the Institute: 


ELECTRIC MACHINERY 

Under this heading will be found discussions of more than one class or kind of machine 
as distinct from books dealing with Electric generators and Electric motors separately. 

For works treating of the smaller machines, devices and instruments, see Electric 
apparatus and appliances. See also various kinds and classes of machines as:" Alternat- 
ing current machinery; Condensers (electricity); Converters, electric; Direct current 
machinery; Electric generators; Electric motors; Synchronous machinery; Trans- 
formers, etc.; and names of specific parts and features as:'* Armatures; Field coils; etc. ; 
Flux distribution; Insulation; etc.; and such related phenomena as: Short circuits; 


® Library journal 31: C 119, 190. 

4 A forthcoming book by one of the Boston group of catalogers and classifiers, Miss Mary E. Hyde, will doubtless provide 
the long-desired code of principles for the choice of subject headings. 

M Ed. 3, p. 14. 

6 Ed, 3, p. 94. 

* These ‘‘classified " cross references serve to group the related topics according to the type of inquiry, and by giving ex- 
amples instead of a complete list of possible subjects the outline is kept within practicable limits. 
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Transients; etc. Also specialized fields of application as:'* Electricity in mining, 
Electricity on ships; Electricity on the farm; etc. 
Referred from: Dynamoelectric machinery (s); Dynamos (s); Electric apparatus and 
appliances (def); Electric plants; Electric standards; Electrical engineering; 
Machinery, electric (s). 


Although we always consult the L. C. list, and use it gratefully as a general guide, 
we do not find the headings sufficiently specific in many cases, and their costly 
practice of multiple entry would be unnecessary were the terms defined and the 
network of cross references clearly set forth. A few examples will serve to illustrate: 


Bloch, Eugene. Thermionic phenomena. 
Pe oe 1. Electric conductivity. 
M.1. T. 1. Thermionics (with definition). 
David, Pierre. L’électro-acoustique . 
L<. 1. Sound. 2. Sound-apparatus. 3. Electricity. 
M.1I.T. 1. Acoustics (Electric), defined as above. 
Peters, Leo James. The solution of some theoretical problems which arise in electrical meth- 
ods of geophysical exploration. 
ey ue 1. Prospecting. 2. Geophysics. 3. Electric conductivity. 
M.1.T. 1. Prospecting, Electric. 


Recognizing that personal preference and local demand may very properly affect 
the choice of particular terms in a given library, we nevertheless feel that the defi- 
nitions and structural relationships worked out for electrical engineering at M. I. T. 
would be serviceable anywhere as a basis for subject headings in this field. Doubtless 
other libraries have developed similar schemes in this or other subjects. Would not 
the compilation of a coéperative list of headings for the whole field of science and 
technology be a worthy effort for one of the library associations or groups? It seems 
to me that the “learned world”’ could not fail to appreciate such a contribution 
to research. 


The Library of a Theological Seminary* 
BY JULIA PATTEE 


Cataloger, Union Theological Seminary 


HAT are the services which a theological seminary library should render? 

And what, in particular, is the function of a theological seminary collection 

such as our own, in New York City? A theological library connected 
with an active training school for the ministry strategically located in New York 
City in close and friendly relations with a great university seems to me to have 
two quite different functions. 

First, it should be a research collection of the first magnitude within its own field. 
This service is not demanded of all theological libraries but a location in a great 
city in proximity to other great libraries seems to give to Union this unique oppor- 
tunity. 

From the beginning religion has loomed large and the earliest records display an 


See note 16, p. 401. 


* Prepared at the request of the Classification and Indexing Department. ives 
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intricate interaction of religion with practical details of the human kind. Religion 
always has been and will continue to be closely associated with many activities of 
life and its field of literature is extensive. It includes the sacred books of Chris- 
tianity and those of other religions, the history of religious beliefs, institutions and 
ceremonies and the practical conduct of life arising from religious belief. In their 
origins, science, medicine, and education are closely related to religious institutions. 
Philosophy, literature and art at many points touch religious thought and expression. 
In the field of the modern social sciences most of our philanthropies and many 
reforms had their inception in the religious motive. The charities in Boston and 
New York started as religious work and city missions and charity Sunday schools 
were the first active agencies of relief. When I came to Union this genetic relation- 
ship was quite graphically perpetuated in the shelf classification, philanthropic 
institutions and all social work being a section of Home Missions under the larger 
group Practical Theology. Social workers today have swung far away from this 
and would probably strongly object to being classed under Practical Theology or as 
Home Missionaries; but historically a theological library quite correctly includes 
them within its scope. 

On the other hand, many issues not usually classed as religious may assume a 
moral bearing and thus become of great interest to theologians; for most of them be- 
lieve that religion and ethics are really inseparable. Labor conditions, war and peace, 
marriage, anything that legitimately affects the welfare of the human race may 
become a moral question, and something of which religious leaders must and do 
take note. The theological seminary library is the minister’s professional library 
and should contain the things the minister needs to know; and the wide range 
of the subjects he preaches upon is reflected in the widening scope of the 
collection. 

The all-embracing extent of the field is our embarrassment. Theoretically a theo- 
logical collection tends to become a general collection. Practically, however, pur- 
chases are limited to subjects which are or have been actually discussed as moral or 
religious issues. Contemporary science concerns us when it becomes a controversial 
religious topic like Evolution, or when it bears directly upon religious problems. 
Psychology explains the religious impulse. The Social Sciences have tremendous sig- 
nificance for religion in its practical application. Philosophy, of course, furnishes the 
method and much of the material of speculative theology in so far as religion itself 
is a practical philosophy concerning the verities of the universe. 

But the scope of a library such as Union is not altogether determined by theoreti- 
cal limits, but quite arbitrarily in many cases by a consideration of the policies 
of the neighboring libraries. With the Jewish Theological Seminary of America 
next door it would be foolish for Union to build up a large collection on Judaism. 
The Institute of Musical Art across the street has practically no church music in its 
library; here is an opportunity in connection with the Union School of Sacred Music 
to assemble without rivalry a fine collection of liturgical music. In fact, the library 
already possesses an unusual hymnological collection. In a field so large, where it is 
impossible to buy everything, the tendency to build up strong special groups is a 
legitimate one. One such notable group that Union possesses is the McAlpin 
Collection of British History and Theology, consisting of early English imprints. 
It grew out of the late Dr. Briggs’s interest in the Westminster Assembly. He bought 
everything on that topic he could find. This quickly ran over into the entire 
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Commonwealth Period; and as the collection grew it was arbitrarily limited to im- 
prints before 1701. It now includes over 15,000 titles. 

Perhaps this is quite enough upon the scope of a research collection in theology, 
Its use is by no means confined to theologians. All students of history have to take 
note of the impact religion has made upon the special subjects of their research and 
need the same source material that theologians do. 

The second function of the theological library is determined by its relation to 
the theological seminary. It exists to serve a student body and a teaching faculty. 
In this function it is related more closely to college and university libraries than to 
special libraries, for its problems are the problems of all libraries used by students. 
They need first of all books, plenty of them, bearing upon their class work. They are 
familiar with a dictionary catalog and use it intelligently. The administration of the 
library is organized especially around their needs. With the student body I would 
class the general public not engaged in creative research work who use the library 
for informative or recreational reading. In one respect only are the administrative 
problems affected by the nature of the collection. The special subject matter calls 
for its own special classification scheme and subject headings. This statement needs 
no elaboration. A special library of any size necessarily must adopt a special scheme 
of its own or expand and amplify a section of a general classification; and every 
special subject has its own peculiar nomenclature. 

In this second function of the theological library I have included both students 
and faculty. In my early days I labored under the conviction that the library 
existed to serve the faculty and this notion gave rise to varied moods of elation or 
discouragement as their needs seemed to range from everything to nothing at all. 

But “the faculty”’ is a very composite personality. First, the professor may be a 
productive scholar and need a research collection. Second, he is a teacher of students 
and as a teacher of students his interests are identical with those of the student body; 
and to serve the student body is one of the two functions of a seminary library. 
But after these abstractions are made there is still a residuum left over, a very de- 
lightful human residuum which I can only designate as faculty just as faculty. He 
comes to the library on very ordinary errands. He would readily coalesce with the 
general public or the student body except that a peculiar halo surrounds him. We 
jump to serve him as we would not jump for a student. Unlike the general public 
sometimes, he is never fussy as to what he wants. He knows exactly what he is 
after. But he is sometimes shy of our catalogs and considers them only an obstacle 
between him and his book. It is simpler to ask for a book by word of mouth. Our 
subject catalogs interest him but mildly if at all. Why should they, when he already 
knows nearly all there is to know about his own department, and is not in doubt 
as to exactly what he wants. The most meagre catalog will serve as long as it gives 
the location of the book he desires. He is always friendly, usually considerate, often 
absent-minded. His hurry is chronic. Like other people he is not proof against curi- 
ous psychological lapses. A young professor of science rushed up to the desk one day, 
saying in a tone of great exasperation, ‘‘What is the matter with your catalog?” 
(It is always your if anything is wrong, and our when he is proud of it.) ‘Why 


haven't you anything of Huxley’s in it?”’ 
“Why we have,” the desk assistant answered. 
“Well, I can’t find a thing, I’ve just been looking.” 
“Let me see the drawer,” she said. 
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He brought it and was fingering among the Huck’s; ‘‘ There,” he said triumphantly, 
“his name is not there.”’ 

She began to see light. ‘‘ How do you spell Huxley?”’ she asked gently. 

“Why H-u-c-k’’; he stopped abruptly, his rage abated, and he uttered a deflated 
“Oh!” Huxley’s name was as familiar as his own. 

At another time a delightful older professor who had found no help at the refer- 
ence desk pounced upon me in an irate mood, saying, ‘I want the Catechismus Ro- 
manus; they tell me they can’t find it in your catalog out there.” 

“Oh, certainly it’s there,”’ I said. ‘‘What did you look under?” 

“Why under Catechismus Romanus, of course.”’ 

I steered him to the drawer labelled Trent, Council of, and there were the goodly 
row of Roman catechisms of all dates and in all languages. 

“T should have made a Latin title card,” I said apologetically. 

‘“YVes,”’ he answered, with dry humor, ‘“‘you have to make a catalog foolproof 
for us.” 

He seems much more at home among the books than with the catalog and usually 
prefers to go to the stack for his own book. He seems to have an unerring instinct 
for the right one. I have watched him, serene and patient, looking for and finding 
what he wanted among shelves which were hopelessly confused and an irritation to 
me. Yet he appreciates greatly well-classified shelves and is quick in detecting errors 
in the arrangement. 

Neither a college nor a theological seminary need spend much money upon a 
catalog to serve its faculty just as faculty. He does need well classified shelves, a 
quick witted reference librarian with a background of special information and good 
messenger service. 

But ‘the faculty’”’ as teacher of a group of students has an entirely different per- 
sonality. His interests are entirely identified with the students he teaches. Their 
need is always in mind. He is much interested in the shelf arrangement of the books 
which will be helpful in displaying the literature of his courses. He wants a catalog, 
which his students will find useful, and brings much pressure to bear upon library 
funds to keep his own particular group of literature up to date. As a teacher he de- 
mands a good classification system and is personally interested in the way his own 
group is classed. In fact he is so very profoundly interested he would be glad to 
have the classification made over in the interest of each new course. It is hard to 
persuade him that a classification must be made once for all and that his predecessors 
and successors also have some rights in it. He asks for certain types of subject head- 
ings for his students’ convenience, such as, for instance, “project method,” ‘‘char- 
acter tests’’; and altogether stands solidly behind the library staff responsible for 
the working apparatus and efficient administration of the library. So much for the 
professor in his role as teacher. It is for him and his classes that we chiefly devise 
our classification schemes and catalogs, and it is from him that we receive our 
greatest help and inspiration. 

The faculty as a scholar is a still different person. 

Many professors in a theological seminary are scholars in their own right and their 
main interest in the library is as a source collection for research. Although they 
usually have their own private collections, no scholar can acquire the vast store- 
house of books he needs in the course of his creative studies. The researcher's first 
need is books. He is not interested in their classification. No method of arranging 
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them would fit in with his individual and special use of them. Broad general classifi- 
cation seems to serve best the researcher’s many varied uses. I remember Dr. Samuel 
Macauley Jackson’s dismay over my classed arrangement of several hundred titles 
of Zwingliana presented to the Library by him. He was quite courteous about it; 
but the only arrangement that seemed at all desirable to him was a straight chrono- 
logical order by date of publication from the original editions to present time. I 
doubt if scholars of distinction often look at our elaborate subject headings. Subject 
catalogs are made for ordinary minds — for common people who don’t know the 
literature of the topic upon which they seek information, or for the scholars when 
they are searching for information outside their own special field. In theory, pro- 
fessors whose interests are in broad subjects such as history or philosophy would 
naturally make more use of the subject catalog than a professor whose field is nar- 
rower, as, say, Hebrew and cognate languages. Actually, I surmise, the use of the 
catalog varies greatly .with the individual professor’s familiarity with it. 

Few of the professors depend upon the catalog in making up their reading lists 
for students or in their own creative work; but the catalog is used much by the 
professors themselves, or by their secretaries, for checking up for form and accuracy 
bibliographies for their published works. 

As a research collection, the library is used constantly for the verification of refer- 
ences or for specific data. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick’s secretary is a frequent 
visitor. On several days, one of the reference librarians searched through the works 
of St. Augustine in an attempt to verify an apt quotation which Dr. Fosdick wished 
to use and which he attributed to St. Augustine. It was not found and the quotation 
was never used. 

These, then, are the services which a large special theological library should 
render. It should be a research collection gathering source material along its own 
line for scholars. Its librarian must be an assiduous collector. One should know him 
by the second-hand catalog he always carries in his pocket and checks at odd mo- 
ments as the priest reads his breviary. He not only collects old books but he is out 
for all sorts of original documents, reports and proceedings — miles of the latter. 
He gets them while the going is good; has complete files of all official publications 
of church bodies and organizations of interest to religion; follows up current move- 
ments and controversies and gets this printed matter while it is current, not waiting 
until it is out of print and inaccessible. 

The size of any collection is a determining factor in the elaborateness of organiza- 
tion. A large collection needs a classification worked out in much fuller detail and 
much more carefully coérdinated, and a catalog giving many more bibliographical 
details than does a small open-shelf collection. A large research library must have an 
‘near-scholars,”’ as Dr. Smith used to 


expensive catalog. The cataloging staff must be 
say, and though it is not their part to do creative literary work, still they must have 
an intelligent familiarity with the sources needed for the scholar’s work. The cata- 
log must be meticulously made and full enough to distinguish all possible variations 
in edition. To paraphrase Mr. Martel, it should be a bibliographical record, correct, 
complete and concise, which will answer, once for all, questions relating to the make- 
up and issue of each book, with a classification symbol and subject headings giving a 
brief but reasonable interpretation of its contents. 
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GROUP ACTIVITIES 


CIVIC-SOCIAL 
Editor: Grace A. England 


MUNICIPAL REPORTS AS A LIBRARY 
PROBLEM 


Josephine B. Hollingsworth, Chairman, Special 
Subcommittee on Municipal Documents, 
Civic-Social Group 


OME of the problems most keenly felt by 

those librarians whose interests lie within the 
scope of the Civic-Social Group have to do with 
the establishment and maintenance of collections 
of municipal documents, a type of official report 
that is most elusive and difficult to obtain. The 
acquisition of federal publications is greatly 
simplified by the use of the “Monthly Catalog 
of United States Public Documents,”’ while state 
reports may be located by means of the “ Monthly 
Check-List of State Publications.’’ Unfortunately, 
bibliographical data on city documents are not 
centralized and information must usually be ob- 
tained by correspondence. The Superintendent 
of Documents is able to furnish an accurate record 
of current Federal goverment publications be- 
cause they are all printed under his direction; the 
Library of Congress finds it possible to list state 
documents as they are received because of the 
coéperation of the state libraries in forwarding 
the publications; but, at present, there is no one 
agency in a position to say what items our munic- 
ipalities are printing and no machinery has been 
set up for their accurate recording. 

Hoping that some means might be devised to 
improve existing conditions, our Group Chair- 
man appointed a special subcommittee to investi- 
gate the situation and to make recommendations. 
It soon became evident that the committee would 
not be in a position to make any recommendations 
until it was in possession of certain facts regard- 
ing the distribution, collection and use of mu- 
nicipal reports by libraries and governmental 
research agencies. Accordingly, about 450 ques- 
tionnaires were sent out to public libraries in 
cities of 30,000 population and over, and to mu- 
nicipal reference libraries, state leagues of munic- 
ipalities, state universities and state libraries. 
Replies were received to about half of the ques- 
tionnaires, the greater proportion coming from 
large public libraries and the municipal reference 
libraries, the state agencies appearing more or 
less apathetic. The facts obtained from these in- 
complete returns may be summarized as follows: 

Local Reports. - 
lected by practically all public libraries and 


Local reports are being col- 





municipal reference libraries and by about one 
third of the chambers of commerce. Few cities 
reported a centralized distribution of reports, the 
publications being supplied by issuing offices 
upon request. This one fact alone, that the great 
bulk of reports is distributed independently by 
the various bureaus of the city, greatly multiplies 
the difficulties of report collecting. 

Reports of Other Cities. —- It is evident from the 
questionnaires that municipal reference libraries 
as a group are making consistent efforts to build 
up comprehensive collections of municipal re- 
ports, some starting at the 100,000 population 
mark, others at 200,000 and still others at 300,000. 
In cities which have municipal reference libraries 
well established and functioning smoothly, the 
public library and often research agencies as well 
are reported to have transferred their entire 
collections of municipal documents or to have 
modified their policies of acquisition. Public 
libraries in cities of over 100,000 population 
appear to be adding to their local files a selected 
group of reports of their own county, state or 
region, usually on a subject basis. The smaller 
public libraries are apt to content themselves 
with local reports only. A very limited number of 
state universities, state leagues and state li- 
braries are collecting the reports of cities within 
their own states; while bureaus of municipal 
research are primarily interested in the research 
problems of the moment and seldom care to 
maintain a permanent file of a comprehensive 
nature, 

Use of Municipal Reports. 
report that municipal documents are used most 
often by students and citizens. Public officials and 


Public libraries 


employees, business men and research workers 
consult them less frequently, while civic groups, 
newspaper men and the library staff constitute 
still further types of user. Municipal reference 
libraries serve primarily officials and employees, 
but their resources are also at the disposal of the 
student and citizen. State universities provide 
for the needs of their own students in political 
science, and bureaus of municipal research are 
interested only in staff requirements. State li- 
braries and state leagues of municipalities report 
only a very limited demand. 
Value of the Collection. 
questions as to whether the value of the reports 


In answer to the 


warranted their collection a variety of replies 
was received. Fifty-four public libraries replied 
yes; twenty-two, uo; eight would collect to a 
limited extent; while the remaining thirty-four 
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would not go on record one way or the other. 
Municipal reference libraries were unanimous 
in their opinion of the value of such a collection 
as were most of the bureaus of municipal research. 
State universities were divided, while state leagues 
and state libraries did not commit themselves. 

Summary of Findings.—The replies received 
from this selected group of libraries and research 
agencies have brought out certain definite facts. 
Public libraries have very largely assumed the 
responsibility for the maintenance of local munic- 
ipal document files, chambers of commerce hav- 
ing only a limited interest in the matter. Cities, 
for the most part, have no central distributing 
point for their publications nor any uniform 
method of issuing them. Municipal reference 
libraries and large public libraries are best 
adapted to the assembling of comprehensive 
collections from an extended number of cities 
and are usually giving the reports the most 
complete form of record. The use of these docu- 
ments is more or less limited, but, in the case 
of certain types of libraries, they are well worth 
collecting because of the importance of the data 
furnished and their unavailability elsewhere. 

The plans of the Civic-Social Group for the 
coming year include the preparation and printing 
of a list of municipal reports currently issued by 
cities of 200,000 or over, the basic data for which 
were obtained through the questionnaire referred 
to previously. A second phase of the project looks 
toward the perfecting of arrangements for the 
publication of a list of city reports as they are 
issued, through the medium of a weekly or 
monthly periodical. Finally we plan to enlist the 
interest and codperation of associations of li- 
brarians and public officials in improving the 
present methods of publishing and distributing 


municipal reports. 


COMMERCIAL-TECHNICAL 


Editor: Mary Ethel Jameson 


we of the local chapters are just begin- 
ning their activities for the new year but 
five of them have already appointed the Chair- 
man of this local Group. These are: 
Baltimore — Alice V. 
the Consolidated Gas and Electric Light 


Reynolds, Librarian of 


Company; 


Boston Ruth Canavan, Librarian of Metcalf 
and Eddy; 
Cleveland — Rose Vormelker, Business Re- 


search Librarian, Cleveland Public Library; 
Illinois — Edith Mattson, Librarian of the 
Commonwealth Edison Company of Chi- 


cago; 
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New York — Aina Ebbeson of the staff of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


As the other locals are heard from and as these 
five begin their year’s work, we will have news of 
interest to report. 


FINANCIAL 
Editor: Ruth G. Nichols 
BANK LIBRARY EXHIBIT 


LARGE sign boldly proclaimed a ‘ Model 
Bank Library”’ to the inquiring bankers at 
Atlantic City who visited the booth set up by the 
Financial Group at the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation Convention early in October. But no steel 
book shelves, no vertical files, no card catalog, 
no charging desk or any other well-equipped 
library desk were to be seen! It represented a 
departure from past procedure with these ex- 
hibits and it was a decided success, — if one can 
judge from the interest shown and the apprecia- 
tive comments. One banker, unknown to the 
librarians in charge, remarked that he had been 
coming regularly to these A. B. A. exhibits every 
year and that this one was “‘the best yet.”’ This 
is repeated in no boastful spirit for the work of 
this year’s committee, but to indicate for future 
occasions what cumulative experience shows will 
“register’’ in the very difficult problem of mak- 
ing visible and tangible the essence of library 
service. 

Statistical data, nuggets of 
valuable in their place as the gold of the bankers’ 
reserves, formed the dominant note of the exhibit. 
Large and striking statistical charts decorated the 
walls, Colonel Ayres’ well-known picture of 
business cycles back to 1790, the Dow-Jones 
Averages from 1897, brought up to the very end 
of September and made up especially in large size 
for this exhibit, Persons’ chart of Statistical and 
Chronological Records, 1875-1930, and two 
smaller charts showing ‘‘ Monetary Gold Stocks 


information as 


in 43 Countries.”’ 

“Sample Library” “Model Li- 
brary’’ would be a better designation of the ex- 
hibit. A few sample financial services were shown 
and were put to good use to answer actual ques- 
tions as to ratings and bond quotations. Sample 
Government documents, mostly from the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, arranged 
under the legend ‘‘ How the United States Gov- 
ernment Answers Questions for Bankers” s0 
tempted one visitor that he could hardly be 
restrained from walking off on the first day with 
a document that exactly answered his question. 
A few sample reports much discussed in the press, 
such as the famous British ‘‘ Macmillan Report” 


rather than 
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on the gold standard, could have been circulated 
at once. Posters featuring regular and much used 
statistical tables in financial periodicals attracted 
attention through their printed legends ‘‘ Bank 
Suspensions,’ “Gold Reserves,’’ and ‘Some 
Bank Comparisons,’’ whereas the magazines 
themselves were not even opened, although 
tagged invitingly at the proper pages. A large 
sign topped these three posters reading ‘Facts 
for bankers. Valuable statistics are available in 
Federal Reserve and other banking periodicals.”’ 
Memorandum pads were pulled out of pockets to 
record names of useful ‘publications by banks 
and investment houses,’’ obtainable free of 
charge, or certain titles among the new books of 
the year that comprised our display rather than 
a collection of old and standard volumes. The 
Putnam Bookstore, New York City, one of our 
Institutional Members for several years, supplied 
this display of new books through the courtesy 
of Mr. M. J. Leder, who personally supervised 
their arrangement as he has done for other in- 
teresting exhibits before our Association. A lib- 
eral use of signs, well-printed and to the point, 
which interpret the exhibit to the visitor at all 
times, while the librarians may be occupied else- 
where, is absolutely necessary. 

Two mimeographed reading lists on ‘Eco- 
nomic Plans”’ and ‘‘ Russia’’ were distributed and 
a good collection of the books and magazine 
articles listed were on view. Two other more elab- 
orate lists on ‘‘Gold”’ and ‘‘Secondary Reserves 
and Investment Policies of Banks’’ were printed 
in pamphlet form. Due to the unusually small 
attendance at the convention a surplus supply of 
the two latter reading lists is still available. 
Copies will be mailed from Headquarters upon 
receipt of two cents’ postage. 

In the absence of any financial librarians in 
Atlantic City, the work of preparing the exhibit 
fell to the New York City financial librarians, al- 
though many helpful suggestions were received 
from the National Chairman, Miss Ruth Nichols 
of the Chicago Federal Reserve Bank, and from 
Miss Virginia Savage of Halsey Stuart & Com- 
pany, Chicago, who has put on two very successful 
exhibits for conventions of the Investment 
Bankers Association. The Exhibit Committee 
consisted of the following librarians: Chairman, 
Marguerite Burnett, Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York; Ethel Baxter, American Bankers 
Association; Lyda Broomhall, Irving Trust 
Company; Eleanor Cavanaugh, Standard Sta- 
tistics Company; Mary Hayes, National City 


Bank; Florence Wagner, Wall Street Jour- 
nal; and Dorothy Watson, Bankers Trust 
Company, 


MARGUERITE BURNETT 
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INSURANCE 
Editor: Abbie G. Glover 


HE Insurance Society of Baltimore, which 

is an organization of fire and casualty in- 
surance agents and their employees, maintains a 
library for the use of its members. At this time the 
Chairman of its Library Committee is making a 
decided effort to have the members avail them- 
selves of its research possibilities. To that end the 
index and book collection is being revised, the 
publication of a bulletin and the mailing of books 
to members are being contemplated. 


o.8: * 


Miss Mabel B. Swerig, Librarian of the Insur- 
ance Society of New York, visited the various 
insurance libraries in Hartford on Friday and 
Saturday, October 9 and 10. Over the holiday 
week-end, as the guest of Miss Alice M. Watts, 
Librarian of the Aetna Life Insurance Company, 
she motored through Western Massachusetts and 


Connecticut. 
* * * 


The Insurance Library Association of Boston 
held its annual meeting, Friday, October 9, 1931. 
At that time Mr. D. N. Handy, Librarian, pre- 
sented his annual report. Some of the facts 
brought out in the report were: the library has a 
collection of some 12,000 books and pamphlets 
on fire and casualty insurance and their related 
subjects; 948 accessions were made during 1930- 
1931; the total membership of the Association 
was 373; over 300 persons were enrolled in the 
evening classes which have been conducted for 
twenty-one years; 2,010 cards have been added 
to the card index; 14,174 callers came to the li- 
brary, with 4,617 requiring the help of the library 
staff; 798 books were loaned for home use. A 
distinct effort was made this year to codperate 
with the public libraries in 27 towns and cities 
with a view to increasing the resources in insur- 
ance literature in these libraries. Students of the 
various colleges in Boston and vicinity constantly 
avail themselves of the Association’s collection 
in preparing theses on insurance subjects. 


* * * 


Owing to promotions having been made from 
the Agency Department into the field organiza- 
tion of the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Miss Mildred F. Stone has been given 
supervision over the editorial activities of the 
company. This includes publication of the 
Pelican, the company house organ, publicity 
work, sales leaflets, library service, etc. She will 
continue with her present Agency Personnel 
duties, 
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NEWSPAPER 
Editor: Joseph F. Kwapil 


PROFIT AND LOSS IN THE REFERENCE 
DEPARTMENT 
By Robert W. Desmond, Assistant Professor, 
Department of Journalism, University 
of Minnesota 
KNOW a successful newspaper publisher. 
He is successful because he can think straight. 
Naturally, he has a good reference department as 
a vital part of his newspaper organization. Once 
I was in his office, and the third person present 
was the publisher of an older, but a struggling 
newspaper in another city. 

“You ought to build up a reference depart- 
ment for your paper,’ my successful publisher 
friend told the other man. 

“No,” the other publisher said. ‘‘ Why should I 
add to my overhead by doing that? I’ve got 
enough to worry about already.”’ 

The conversation swung to something else, 
but I could not forget the fact that this publisher 
regarded a reference department as ‘‘added over- 
head,”’ and nothing more. I wondered how com- 
mon this distorted thinking might be. Because 
there is nothing dramatic about the reference 
department, because it does not smash ‘‘sales 
quotas,”’ or get ‘‘news beats,’’ or produce so many 
units — newspapers, automobiles, or widgits - 
‘overhead.”” Pub- 


‘ 


per hour it is regarded as 
lishers sometimes take this view. Business man- 
agers and editors sometimes fall into the same 
error. Sometimes I suspect that even the libra- 
rians, in their hearts, feel that way, too, and 
develop an apologetic air that has been noted 
before this and attacked by such persons as Lee 
White, Will Conrad, and Joseph Kwapil. 

It is a great mistake — I dare to assert — for 
librarians, above all, and for anyone else to under- 
value the library’s contribution — or possible 
contribution — to that wonderful product — the 
daily newspaper. If the library has not been vital 
in the past it very rapidly is becoming so. 

Newspapers must become better, editorially, 
even if only for business reasons, because readers 
are getting tired of inaccuracies, trivialities, and 
the general piffle served to them by so many news- 
papers to fill in between the advertisements. 
When enough readers become tired enough cir- 
culation will slip, which will bring quick reaction 
in the business departments. The best remedy for 
failing circulation will be improved editorial 
standards and better news presentation. That 
will mean better library facilities, and it will mean 
libraries for newspapers that now have none. 

As a matter of fact, the newspaper library 
actually does serve all departments in a dozen 
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specific ways. These ways have been pointed out 
before now. Not the least important is the 
prevention of libel suits, which cost money to de- 
fend, to say nothing of what they cost to lose, 
I am told that one large newspaper sets aside 
$100,000 annually to defend itself against libel 
suits. And my files show at least two million 
dollar suits against that paper within a year, as 
well as other suits for less staggering sums. That 
newspaper’s library was inadequate because the 
executives refused to contribute toward the 
maintenance of an efficient library. It seems never 
to have occurred to them that a mere fraction of 
the $100,000 defense fund, turned into the refer- 
ence department, might easily have prevented the 
mistakes that caused some of the suits, and at the 
same time helped develop a good library. As it 
was, the money was simply thrown down a hole, 
and that was the end of it. ...I1 know of 
another newspaper that now spends about 
$20,000 a year on its reference department and 
has not had even one libel suit brought against 
it in more than 15 years. It seems obvious that a 
reference department, properly developed, is the 
best possible ‘“‘libel insurance.”’ 

Most working newspaper librarians know that. 
But many business managers, and others who 
hold the purse strings, do not seem to know it. 
We know that every time the library answers a 
request it is saving the newspaper about $2, 
which is the average cost of buying a photograph, 
making a cut, or getting information on a special 
request. Multiply the number of requests an- 
swered in a day, a week, a month, or a year, by 
$2, and it is apparent that the library is not only 
paying its way, but probably is making a profit. 
This is a real profit, even if it does not show on the 
books. And, in the case of the library, one can eat 
his cake and have it too, because what is used once 
remains available for use again. The reference 
department is an investment that pays fine re- 
turns. But your executive seldom realizes it 
because no one has demonstrated it to him. The 
librarian must show him that the reference de- 
partment is much more than mere ‘‘overhead.” 

One library prepares an annual statement of 
what has been accomplished in the last year, and 
what it is hoped to achieve in the next year. Such 
a statement, presented to the authorities, sum- 
marizes neatly and definitely what has been done. 
It is good publicity, and entirely legitimate. 
It might even be prepared semi-annually, or 
quarterly. With the preparation of such a report 
in mind it should not be difficult for the head of a 
good reference department to find specific ac- 
complishments to report. 

Since the establishment of the Newspaper 
Group of the Special Libraries Association in 
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1923 newspaper librarians have been developing 
a sense of their own worth. Now, it seems to me, 
the task is to convince the executives of their 
value — and the value of what they are doing. 
I have made a few suggestions along that line. 
It is one of the most important subjects to every 
librarian because it relates to the higher status of 
the newspaper reference library, to the increased 
prestige of the librarian himself, and to the 
winning by the library of its just financial due. 
It means better newspapers. 


MUSEUM 
Editor: Minnie White Taylor 


ISS MARY B. DAY, Librarian of the 
M Museum of Science and Industry in 
Chicago, prepares every month a very interesting 
mimeographed publication, Library Notes. The 
September number contains several recent out- 
standing accessions, with annotations, as well as 
a list of the recent general accessions; a list of 
gifts, with donors; and the list of periodicals 
received in the Library, revised to September 21, 
1931. 

* + * 

Mr. F. P. Allen, Librarian of the Museums 
Library at the University of Michigan, is doing 
graduate work in addition to his regular duties. 

* * + 


“Tll blows the wind that profits nobody,” and 
“Sweet are the uses of adversity.’’ Miss Lenore 
Greene, Librarian of the Los Angeles Museum of 
History, Science and Art, writes that owing to 
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budget cuts the purchase of new books is limited 
to only those essential to the immediate work of 
the Staff members. She is, therefore, taking the 
opportunity to make a thorough inventory of the 
Library, including the shelf-listing of much ma- 
terial accumulated since the organization of the 
Library in 1924; until the present, this process 
has been side-tracked by the “press of other 
work.” 
* 7 * 

The new building of the San Diego, California, 
Natural History Museum will shortly be erected 
in Balboa Park. Connected by an archway with 
the Museum will be a second building, housing 
the children’s museum, the scientific library, 
laboratories, and workshops. 


* * * 


The Blaksley Botanic Garden, an adjunct of 
the Santa Barbara Museum of Natural History, 
has faith in human nature to the extent of pro- 
viding books and magazines in an unlocked case, 
for “ready reference”’ in the Garden. As evidence 
that its faith has not been misplaced, no books 
have ever been lost. Miss Alice Hanks is Li- 
brarian of the Museum Library. 


* * * 


Mr. Thomas Cowles, Assistant Librarian of 
the California Academy of Sciences, in addition 
to his regular duties, graduate work, and numer- 
ous other activities, has consented to serve as 
chairman of the Museum Libraries Survey Com- 
mittee — which proves that a busy person can 
usually find time for ‘‘just one thing more.” 


A Valuable Reference Tool 


HE Annual Index to Volume V of The 

United States Daily, for the year ended 
March 4, 1931, has just been released. The period 
covered by it continues the service of State 
activities of each of the States. This was begun 
in October, 1929, and comprises tax, public 
utility, banking, insurance, institutional and 
many other State activities. Outstanding features 
of reference value are the following: A list under 
Government Personnel of every State and Federal 
official mentioned in The United States Daily 
during the year ended March 4, 1931; a classified 
list under State Legislation of public bills intro- 
duced in the 1931 State legislatures; a list, by 
States, of the regular and special reports issued 
during 1930-31. 

The inauguration of the State service has made 
possible the expansion of many subjects, thus 
under Holding Companies there is now a record 
of State as well as Federal commitments. The 
Same is true of banking, railroads, taxation, in- 


surance and many other subjects. The year 1931 
was especially noteworthy in social betterment 
legislation, no less than 34 States having con- 
sidered old age pensions in their State legislatures, 
while 23 considered unemployment. The subject of 
motor transport covers eight pages of the Index. 
The opinions of Stateattorneys general, the rulings 
of State public service commissions and the deci- 
sions of Courts have not only been summarized 
but have been listed under subject, as well. 

All the opinions of Federal judges are listed 
under the judge’s name as well as under the 
Court and under subject. The entries themselves 
are more in the nature of digests rather than 
index entries; i.e., the entry is sufficiently full to 
enable the use of the Annual Index as a reference 
tool for general information. (The Annual Index- 
Digest of The United States Daily, Vol. V, 
$15.00 on newsprint; rag paper edition, $20.00, 
The United States Daily Publishing Corporation, 
Washington, D. C.) 
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HE adoption on October 10 of the new publication policy by which everything 

issued over our imprint shall be governed marks a long step forward in the co- 
ordination of this most important of our Association’s activities. By this centraliza- 
tion, the Association guarantees to itself consideration of each proposed publication 
not only on its own merits but in its relation to others in process; prevention of over- 
lapping of efforts by Groups and Locals; concentration on needed and important 
publications; unification of make-up, publicity, and distribution. It has taken 23 
years for us to reach this point but we are ready now and in a position to proceed 
with this constructive effort. Great credit is due the Publication Committee under 
Miss Linda H. Morley for the formulating of this policy and to our Executive Board 
for their approval. By its publications shall such an organization as ours be judged. 
Therefore, it behooves Groups and Chapters to codperate to the fullest extent with 
the Publication Committee to the end that that judgment may be ‘‘ Well done!” 


* * x 
The Editor takes this method of appealing to Department Editors, Editors of 


Group Pages and to all other contributors to have all copy in her hands not later than 
the 15th of each month. Otherwise, our schedule can not be maintained. 


* * * 


Recently, the Editor was asked, ‘‘Why don’t librarians answer letters?”’ At first, 
this sounded a bit like a puzzle but, instead, it proved to be a serious accusation. 
Such a practice reflects on the efficiency of the individual, is discourteous to the 
writer of the letter, and lays us open to the danger of being called unbusinesslike. 
All of us can well ask ourselves if we have been guilty of this offense. If so, here’s a 


”? 


good resolution: ‘‘ Never again! 
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PRESIDENTS PAGE 


Our Next Convention 


T THE meeting of your Executive Board at Detroit on October 10, the decision 
as to the place in which our next national convention should be held was of first 
importance. If the precedent established for many years of meeting at least once in 
three years with the American Library Association were to be followed, it would be 
obligatory for us this year to choose New Orleans. Mr. Usher and other A. L. A. 
officials have been most cordial in their invitations for a joint convention in that city. 
We have had to take into consideration, however, the fact that the A. L. A. (like 
most of the 1933 conventions) will meet in October in connection with the Interna- 
tional Exposition at Chicago. It seemed most desirable that S. L. A. should decide 
on the same time and place, and that preliminary arrangements for that conference 
should begin immediately. An invitation to The Association of Special Libraries and 
Information Bureaux of Great Britain to meet with us at that time was also author- 
ized by the Board, and our Secretary has already written to the Secretary of the 
British Association suggesting such a joint international conference. 

With the decision for 1933 out of the way, your Board felt that the Association 
might, in 1932, be justified in selecting a place where relaxation and recreation would 
be more possible than it has been in the busy cities where our conventions have been 
held in recent years. Lake Placid Club, New York, was unanimously agreed upon as 
one of the most accessible and desirable places for that purpose. Our Secretary was 
therefore instructed to make the arrangements for our conference there in June 
1932, the actual dates to be decided after conferring with the Lake Placid authorities. 

I believe we shall all welcome such an opportunity for a little letting down of the 
tension which these hard months of depression have entailed. It goes without saying, 
of course, that we expect to have, in addition, a stimulating and instructive program 
arranged by one of the best possible chairmen. Well do we know that all play and no 
work will never satisfy the conscientious souls of special librarians! 


Local Meetings 


NE or more of your national officers have attended three local conferences during 

the month of October. At the special library section meeting of the Michigan 
Convention at Battle Creek on October 9, all of our national officers, except the 
directors, were present and took part in the program. 

Following our strenuous Executive Board meeting in Detroit the next day, an 
enjoyable dinner meeting and program arranged by Detroit Chapter was attended 
by the Board members. 

The next week-end your President visited Cincinnati and was most hospitably 
entertained by various members of that Chapter, and attended the Chapter meeting 
and dinner on October 17. 

On October 21 and 22 the special library section meeting held at Pittsburgh during 
the Pennsylvania Library Convention was attended by Miss Cullen, Miss Claflin, 
and other members from Philadelphia, all of whom took part in the programs. 

These visits with the local associations have impressed upon your President, at 
least, how very strong and versatile are the memberships of our local chapters, and 
also how few of these interesting special librarians we have met at our national 
conventions! Here is a plea that more of them attend our Lake Placid conference next 
year, so that the rest of us can know and be proud of our hitherto little known 
associates. 

ALTA B. CLAFLIN. 
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WHO'S WHO 


Miss ELIZABETH ORLAN CULLEN 


Our trusted treasurer since 1930 is a Washingtonian 
through and through. She has lived and does live 
(and probably will live) in Washington and received 
her bachelor’s and master's degrees in the university 
named for General Washington. 

Locomotion has always been her specialty, 
whether in literature, at the Bureau of Railway 
Economics Library, aboard a steed in Rock Creek 
Park, or riding her hobby as collector of unusual 
jewelry, furniture, etc. 

Even when she is stationary, Miss Cullen is not 
still. She lectures on special libraries at her alma 
mater, George Washington University, and presides 
at the District of Columbia Library Association 
meetings. 








Photograph by Bachrach 


Or, when written words supply a more appropriate 
vehicle to transport her readers, she tells them all 
about the latest books in the columns of the Railway 
Age, the’ Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers’ 
Journal, and the Baltimore and Ohio Magazine. 

Although no mention is made of an underground 
railway, Miss Cullen digs beneath the surface, as a 
member of the Archzological Society of America 
and as a contributor to the Bulletin of the Railway 
and Locomotive Historical Society. 

While cards in the catalog and a railway bridge 
will arouse great enthusiasm when Miss Cullen 
is at her Reference Librarian's desk at the Bureau 
of Railway Economics, it is safest not to say ‘“‘cards”’ 
or ‘‘bridge’’ to her after hours. The beautiful 
Washington cathedral and the evolution of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution are more 
congenial topics 

When not in the Transportation Building, Miss 
Cullen is stationed on Capitol Hill, near the Library 
of Congress, and, in summer, in a Maryland town 
to which the cave dwellers gave the musical name 
of Silver Spring, or near her 'dobe house “La Joyita”’ 
on Acequia Madre Road in Santa Fe. See also 
‘“*Who’'s Who in Railroading.”’ 


Miss REBECCA B. RANKIN 


Miss Rankin started life and learning in Michigan, 
She joined the ranks of the bachelors of arts at Ann 
Arbor, was confirmed as a bachelor — in library 
science—at Simmons College and then taught 
teachers how to apply library science in the State 
Normal School at Ellensburg, Washington. Here, 
with a textbook for her classes, Miss Rankin began 
the writing which she has continued so ably in num- 
erous articles in all our library journals, and ag 
associate editor of SPECIAL LIBRARIES, editor- 
in-chief of both the national and New York direc- 
tories of the Association, and of her own Municipal 
Reference Library Notes. 

Radio broadcasting on civics and libraries con- 
tinues Miss Rankin’s effective use of the spoken 

















word. One of the first lecturers on special libraries, 
she has been the champion of the cause of special 
libraries in library schools, at conferences, and 
at the council board. Miss Rankin, as President 
of the Special Libraries Association nine years ago, 
after a two-year presidency of the New York Special 
Libraries Association, as member of the boards of 
various New York state and city library associations 
and of the Staff Association of the New York Public 
Library, has devoted hours of effective work to the 
interests of the profession — speaking, publishing, 
writing letters. She says: ‘‘ The Library profession is 
my avocation as well as my vocation.’’ Any one who 
knows of her Special Libraries placement work in 
New York City might well infer that it is a ‘‘labor 
of love.’’ However, she confesses also to great en- 
thusiasm for other recreations — for outdoor sports, 
including tennis, travel, and tripping of another 
sort (namely dancing). 

In this eleventh year as Municipal Reference Li- 
brarian of the City of New York, Miss Rankin 
may be found enjoying flower gardening at her 
home in Dobbs Ferry, New York, or the superb 
view of New York Harbor in the rare intervals of 
leisure at her office in Room 2230 of the Municipal 
Building. 
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Historical Review of Special Libraries 
Association Publications 


1910- 


HEN we consider the publishing program 

of the Special Libraries Association since 
its organization in 1909, we think first of the 
official organ of the Association — SPECIAL 
LrBRARIES. As is usual with young organizations, 
funds were scarce, tho enthusiasm was unlimited. 
Volume 1, No. 1, appeared in January 1910. It is 
a long cry from that early issue of eight pages 
without advertising to Volume 22, No. 6, the 
Convention Issue of July-August 1931, running 
to one hundred and one pages, including paid 
advertisements. From the beginning the work of 
publishing the journal has been a labor of love 
and to all of its Editors the Association owes a 
great debt of appreciation. Special thanks are due 
to Mr. Herbert O. Brigham who served as Editor 
for six years from 1924 to 1931 and who so suc- 
cessfully brought in advertising revenue. SPECIAL 
LrpraRIEs and the Annual Conventions have been 
the chief cementing agents of our widely scattered 
membership. 

To scan the progress of the twenty-one years 
of publishing is interesting and it is also interest- 
ing to note how closely we have held to the 
program as formulated in the first year. The in- 
fluence of Special Libraries Association has made 
itself felt in two ways — by publications outside 
of the association that grew from ideas within the 
membership and promoted by them and by those 
aids to the profession actually compiled and 
printed by Special Libraries Association. The 
Association can well be proud of its accomplish- 
ments. 

In the first issue of SPECIAL LiBRARIEs, dated 
January 1910, Mr. George W. Lee, a charter 
member of Special Libraries Association, briefly 
outlined one function of the newly formed asso- 
ciation as follows: 


“The business world, after the manner of the 
scientific world, is ready for a clearing house of 
information. To this end the Special Libraries 
Association can help by the publishing of refer- 
ence lists. The completeness of these lists must be 
determined by good business judgment; but 
special attention should be given to their annota- 
tion, which calls for coéperation in order to insure 
thoroughness and impartiality. Comparisons may 
be needed, and even should they prove odious to 
some authors and publishers, they might lead to 
the Association’s becoming an authority. As to 
loaning and selling, as to form, as to taking ad- 


1931 


vantage of existing lists, these, among other 
things, call for consideration.” 

Special librarians needed special tools and it 
was soon evident that an intensive index of trade 
and class journals and trade association publica- 
tions would find a ready market among Special 
Libraries Association members as well as among 
public librarians. Financing such an undertaking 
by so small a group was found difficult so that the 
idea was taken over by that good friend of the 
profession — the H. W. Wilson Company — and 
the Industrial Arts Index resulted. 

In 1910 another group of Special Libraries 
Association members, the legislative reference 
librarians, under the leadership of Dr. John A. 
Lapp, sought a means of making accessible 
information on public affairs. At first their coéper- 
ative effort was merely an exchange of type- 
written lists. Later they issued a mimeographed 
bulletin of available material. This was the 
genesis of that admirable index, Public Affairs 
Information Service. The idea originated in 
Special Libraries Association and it has always 
been fostered and supported by special librarians. 

In 1913 at the earnest suggestion of members 
of Special Libraries Association, the New York 
Times resumed its newspaper index, the publica- 
tion of which long-established reference list had 
stopped in 1909. 

For several years thereafter the Association in 
addition to the magazine produced only reprints 
of timely articles and special bibliographies 
originally printed in SPECIAL LIBRARIES. 

The first volume to bear the imprint of the 
Special Libraries Association, a Directory of 
Special Libraries, was published in 1921. The 
President of the Association, Dorsey W. Hyde, 
edited the list and it was a most constructive 
piece of work. This list of libraries covering one 
hundred and twenty-three pages called attention 
to the steady increase in the number of special 
libraries since the appearance of the first edition 
of five and one half pages in the April 1910 issue 
of the official organ SPECIAL LIBRARIES. 

Until 1926 each President encouraged publica- 
tions of the Association, but all printed matter 
was sponsored and distributed independently by 
local chapters, by groups in the Association and 
by committees for the Association as a whole, 
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with a resulting variety in form and method of 
treatment. A general policy was therefore deemed 
essential to insure a uniform standard of excel- 
lence of material and format that should reflect 
credit on the Association and on the profession. 

In November 1926, the retiring President, 
Daniel N. Handy, reported that the Association 
had organized a Publication Committee under an 
efficient chairman, Miss Rebecca B. Rankin. 

The first report of the Publication Committee 
was made at the Toronto, Canada, Conference in 
June 1927. At the February 1928 meeting of 
Special Libraries Association Executive Board, 
President Cady appointed an Advisory Com- 
mittee on Publications to consult with Miss 
Rankin, chairman, concerning future policies. 
The matter was discussed thoroughly and the 
following conclusions were reached: 


“That nothing which the Association can do is 
so important as its publications. Its reputation 
depends to the greatest extent on its publications 
as the Association is judged by its printed ma- 
terial. Publicity for the Association is dependent 
upon its publications. The usefulness of the Asso- 
ciation to its individual and its institutional 
members depends upon the value of its source 
lists and bibliographies. The increasing of its 
membership depends largely upon what the As- 
sociation has to give, which can most readily be 
done by means of publications. Therefore it be- 
hooves the Association to lay out a plan for its 
publications which will produce lists of books, 
bibliographies and other printed material of 
excellent content and in the best bibliographical 
form. 

“In order to reach a high standard in the con- 
tent and the form of its publications, it is pro- 
posed that a Committee on Publications of say 
five capable persons who are experienced in edit- 
ing and publishing be appointed. This committee 
shall encourage the groups, committees, local 
associations and individuals to compile lists of 
books, bibliographies, prepare texts, handbooks 
or directories for publication, or shall initiate 
ideas upon which groups may be asked to work. 
The field should be surveyed by the Committee 
and suggestions made for publications which are 
really needed. There should exist close co6pera- 
tion between the officers and this Committee and 
between chairmen of all groups and locals so that 
the Committee may know what is being under- 
taken, can give advice on what is in demand, and 
so that waste effort on the part of any group in 
compiling what is not needed may be eliminated.” 


The recommendations of the Advisory Com- 
mittee were accepted, and it is gratifying to see 
these suggestions embodied in the action taken 
by the Executive Board. 

From 1928 to date the Publication Committee 
has been under the direction of Miss Linda H. 
Morley and it is through her expert guidance that 
the Association has brought to a successful issue 


the well printed bibliographies of the last three 
years. 
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A chronological list of publications compiled by 
Special Libraries Association, its locals, groups 
and committees, and with a few exceptions, pub- 
lished by them follows. The imprint is given for 
the few not actually published by the Association. 

The information about items on the list has 
been collected from many sources. Undoubtedly, 
there are other publications of which we have no 
record. The Publication Committee will welcome 
additions and corrections to this list. We would 
also like to receive copies of the publications 
preceded by ¢ from any members who can spare 
them for the Official File. Those preceded by * 
are available at Headquarters office, 345 Hudson 
Street, New York City. 


Carabin, Maude A. (Librarian, Detroit Edison Company). 
Work of the Detroit Edison Company’s library; address 
delivered at the annual meeting of the Special Libraries 
Association, Asbury Park, June 30, 1916; reprinted from 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES, October 1916. 

Special Libraries Association. Cumulative index to SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES, Vol. 1-6, 1910-1915, prepared by E. C. Tut- 
tle, Reading, Mass. 1916 (?). 26 p. 

Nystrom, Paul H. (Director, Bureau of Merchandising 
Research, International Magazine Company). Business 
library as an investment; reprinted from SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES, September 1917. 

Special Libraries Association. Special libraries directory, 
edited by Dorsey W. Hyde, Jr. Washington, D. C. 1921. 
123 p. 

*Hyde, Dorsey W., Jr. (United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, Pres. S. L. A.). Workshops for assembling business 
facts, with an introductory note by Herbert Hoover; 
published for the Special Libraries Association by the 
American Library Association Publishing Board. Chicago, 
1921. 24 p. 

tSpecial Libraries Association of Boston. Directory of spe- 
cial libraries in Bostonand vicinity, compiledbythe ... ; 
published by the City of Boston .. . in compliment to 
the American Library Association . . . 1921. 40 p. 

+Special Libraries Association of Boston. Union list of peri- 
odicals and annuals taken by eleven special libraries in 
Boston, March 1921. 16 p. 

*Special Libraries Association — Committee on Codpera- 
tion with the Department of Commerce. Commercial 
libraries and the Department of Commerce; a report to 
Herbert C. Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, by the... 
H. H. B. Meyer, Chairman; edited by Dorsey W. Hyde, 
Jr., President, Special Libraries Association. Washington, 
D. C. 1922. 23 p. 

Hamor, William A. (Assistant Director, Mellon Institute of 
Industrial Research). Bibliography, the foundation of 
scientific research. Reprinted from SPECIAL LIBRARIES, 
Vol. 14, No. 3, March-April 1923. 

Committee on Methods. 

May 1923. 


*Special Libraries Association 
Preliminary report on findings of the... 
31 p. 

Special Libraries Council of Philadelphia — Directory Com- 
mittee. Directory of the libraries of Philadelphia and 
vicinity, published for the . . . by the Special Libraries 
Association. Washington, D. C. 1923. 15 p. Supplement 
to SPECIAL LIBRARIES, June 1923. 

*Krause, Louise B. (Librarian, H. M. Byllesby & Com- 
pany). Employer selects a business librarian; paper read 
before the Chicago Library Club, March 6, 1924. Boston, 
Mass. Special Libraries Assoication. 1924. 4 p. (Reprint 
from SPECIAL LIBRARIES.) 

Hartment, Daisy A. Brooklyn Eagle's reference department. 
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Providence, R. I. 1924 (?). Reprinted from SPECIAL 
LipRARIES for January 1924. 

*Special Libraries Association. Cumulated index to SPECIAL 
Lipraries, Vol. 1-13, January 1910-December 1922, 
compiled by Charlotte G. Noyes, Librarian, Jackson 
Laboratory, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
Wilmington, Del. Boston, Mass. 1924. 46 p. 

Special Libraries Association — Committee on Commercial 
Information Services. Handbook of commercial informa- 
tion services. Washington, D. C. 1924. 97 p. 

*Gossage, Ralph (Assistant Librarian, Municipal Reference 
Library, New York City). Foreign bureaus of information 
in New York City. 1925. 8 p. Information Bulletin, no. 2. 
Supplement to SPECIAL LIBRARIES, July 1925. 

Brown, Raymohd N. (Engineering Societies Library, N. Y.). 
Recent technical bibliographies, 1925. 8 p. Supplement to 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES, March 1925. 

Wray, Elizabeth (Librarian, United States Rubber Co.). 
Source list of statistics of the rubber industry, compiled 
for the Technology Group of the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation. 1925. 9 p. Multigraphed. 

*Special Libraries Association. Special libraries directory, 
second edition, compiled by May Wilson, Librarian, The 
Merchants Association of New York; edited by Rebecca 
B. Rankin, Librarian, Municipal Reference Library, New 
York City; introduction by John Cotton Dana, Librarian, 
Newark Free Public Library. New York, 1925. 254 p. 

Special Libraries Association — Membership Committee. 
Has your attention ever been called to the Special 
Libraries Association? February 23, 1925. 4 p. 

Petersen, Agnes Joy (Librarian, Milwaukee Journal). 
Newspaper librarians: Organizing the newspaper group, 
an account of the movement among newspaper librarians 
for improved methods and more efficient service through 
conference and codperation. Boston, Mass. February 
1925. 8 p. Leaflet, no. 2. 

Rankin, Rebecca B. (Librarian, Municipal Reference Li- 
brary, New York). Special Librarian Association; its 
beginnings and its achievements; reprinted from SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES for September 1924. Boston, Mass. January 
1925. 8 p. Leaflet, no. 1. 

Handy, Daniel N. (Librarian Insurance Library Association 
of Boston) and Greenman, Edward D. (Assistant Direc- 
tor, N. Y. State Bureau of Municipal Government). Why 
a conference of special librarians? Two answers. Boston, 
Mass. March 1925. 4 p. Leaflet, no. 3, — also issued as 
Leaflet no. 4, with title, To the Managing Editor: Why 
hold a conference of newspaper librarians? Two answers. 
April 1925. 4 p. 

Special Libraries Association — Technology Group — Ex- 
hibit Committee. Value of the company library; compiled 
by the . . . for the library exhibit held at the American 
Gas Association, Atlantic City, October 12-16, 1925. 
1925 (?). 27 p. 

Special Libraries Association of Boston. Directory of the 
special libraries in Boston and vicinity: first edition — 
February 1920; second edition — June 1921; third edition 
— February 1925. Boston, Mass. 1925. 38 p. 

Special Libraries Association of Boston. List of members, 
January 1, 1925. Boston, Mass. 1925. 8 p. 

Wray, Elizabeth (Librarian, United States Rubber Co.). 
Source list ot statistics of the rubber industry; additions, 
1926; compiled for the Technology Group of the Special 
Libraries Association. 1926 (?). 3 p. Multigraphed. 

*Special Libraries Association Technology Group — 
Committee on II!umination. Bibliography of illumination, 
1924-1925, preceded by a brief historical bibliography. 
1926. 24 p. Information Bulletin, no. 3. New York. 

Special Libraries Association Technology Group — Com- 
mittee on Illumination. Bibliography on Illumination, 
1925-1926. Cleveland, Ohio. 1926. 26 p. Information 
Bulletin, no. 4. 
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Special Libraries Association. Books for the street railway 
library; . . . library exhibit American Electric Railway 
Association, annual convention, Cleveland, Ohio, October 
3-7, 1927 (?). 20 p. 

*Special Libraries Association. Cumulated index to SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES, Vol. 14-17, January 1923-December 1926, 
compiled by Charlotte G. Noyes, Librarian, Experimental 
Station, E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company, Wil- 
mington, Del. Cleveland, Ohio. 1927. 20 p. 

Special Libraries Association — Exhibit Committee. Value 
of the company library; Library Exhibit, American Elec- 
tric Railway Association, annual convention, Cleveland, 
Ohio, October 3-7, 1927. New York, American Electric 
Railway Association. 1927. 6 fold. 

*Special Libraries Association Technology Group — 
Committee on Illumination. Bibliography on illumina- 
tion, 1926-1927. Providence, R. I. 1927. 40 p. Information 
Bulletin, no. 5. 

Special Libraries Association of Southern California. Direc- 
tory of special libraries of California, compiled by the 

. and Special Libraries Association of San Francisco 
and vicinity. Providence, R. I. 1927. 8 p. 

Petersen, Agnes J. (Librarian, The Milwaukee Journal; 
Chairman of the Committee on Methods of the Newspaper 
Group of Special Libraries Association). American news- 
paper library practice; a summary of the methods and sys- 
tems in use in seven newspaper libraries, submitted at the 
fifth annual Conference of Newspaper Librarians, at 
Toronto, Ont., June 20-22, 1927, and reprinted from 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES. Providence, R. I. Special Libraries 
Association, 1928. 8 p. 

*Special Libraries Association — Boston Chapter. Directory 
of special libraries in Boston and vicinity; fourth edition, 
November 1928. Boston, Mass. 1928. 24 p. 

*Special Libraries Association — Commercial-Technical 
Group — Committee on Illumination. Bibliography on 
illumination, 1927-1928. Providence, R. I. 1928. 32 p. 
Information Bulletin, no. 8. 

*Special Libraries Association — Commercial-Technical 
Group — Electrical Engineering Committee. Bibliogra- 
phy of electrical literature. Providence, R. I. 1928. 62 p. 
Information Bulletin, no. 6. 

Special Libraries Association — Committee on Transporta- 
tion — Sub-Committee on Steam Railway Transporta- 
tion. Railway transportation; some books, pamphlets and 
other material published 1925-1927, compiled by. . 
1928. 60 p. Multigraphed. 

Special Libraries Association — Membership Committee. 
Special Libraries Association, its scope and aims. 1928. 8 p. 

Special Libraries Association — New York Chapter. Direc- 
tory of special libraries in the New York metropolitan 
district. Providence, R. I. 1928. 22 p. 

*Special Libraries Association — Rubber Committee. Bibli- 
ography on rubber technology, June 1926—-December 1927. 
Providence, R. I. 1928. 81 p. Information Bulletin, no. 7. 

*Special Libraries Association — Commercial-Technical 
Group — Committee on Illumination. Bibliography on 
illumination, 1928-1929, published with the codperation 
ot the Illuminating Engineering Society. Providence, 
R. I. 1929. 37 p. Information Bulletin, no. 9. 

*Special Libraries Association — Financial Group — Bibli- 
ography Committee. Descriptive list for use in acquiring 
and discarding United States government periodical 
mimeographed statements; including advance press re- 
leases, preliminary and informal reports issued at frequent 
intervals, with notes indicating the permanent documents 
in which the data appear if republished, compiled by . . . 
Providence, R. I. 1929. 76 p. Multigraphed. 

Special Libraries Association — Financial Group — Bibli- 
ography Committee. Periodical mimeographed publica- 
tions of United States Government Bureaus; press re- 
leases, preliminary and informal statements issued at 
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regular intervals; compiled by . . . 1929. 76 p. Multi- 
graphed. (Prepared for and distributed at Convention 
and later issued under above title.) 

Special Libraries Association Financial Group 
mittee on Library Exhibit. Bank library; what it is and 
what it does. New York, N. Y. American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 1929. 38 p. Also issued in 1928 and 1925. 

Special Libraries Association Financial Group — Exhibit 
Committee. Sources of investment information, compiled 
for the Investment Pankers Association of America, by 

. Chicago, Ill. I. B. A., Educational Department. 
tSpecial Libraries Association. Bibliography on rubber 
technology, 1924-1925; section 1 latex and raw rubber, 
compiled by Edith L. Shearer; for the Commercial- 
Technical Group. 1930. 14 p. Multigraphed. 

Conrad, Will C. (Editorial writer, Milwaukee Journal). 
Getting what you haven't got. 1930. 8 p. Leaflet, no. 8. 

*Special Libraries Association. List of members, 1930. 
Providence, R. I. 1930. 24 p. 

Alcott, William (Librarian, Globe). 
group of Special Libraries Association; what it is, what it 
has done, what it is doing. 1930. 4 p. Leaflet, no. 10. 


Com- 


Boston Newspaper 


Special Libraries Association. Scope and purpose of the 
S. L. A. 1930. 8 p. Leaflet, no. 7. 

Special Libraries Association. Scope and purpose of the 
S. L. A. 1930. 8 p. Leaflet, no. 7a. 

tSpecial Libraries Association. Some institutional members 
of the . 1930. 6 p. 

Special Libraries Association. The. . 
1929-1930. 1930. 4 p. Leaflet, no. 6. 

Special Libraries Association. The . 
1929-1930. 1930. 4 p. Leaflet, 

Special Libraries Association. Why join the Special Libra- 
ries Association? 1930 (?). 8 p. 


; organization for 


; organization for 
no. 6a. 


Special Libraries Association Financial Group — Com- 
mittee on Library Exhibit. Bank library; why? when? 
where? how? 1930. 66 p. 

Special Libraries Association Financial Group Exhibit 
Committee. Sources of investment information; compiled 
for the Investment Bankers Association of America, by 

. ; revised edition, 1930. Chicago, Ill. Investment Bank- 
ers Association of America Educational Department, 
October 1930. 86 p. 

tSpecial 
Group. Bibliography on rubber technology, 1924-1925, 
1926-1930, seven sections. 

Section 1 Latex and raw rubber, compiled by Edith 
L. Shearer. 1930. 14 p. 

Section 2 
accelerators, compiled by Edith L. Shearer. 1926. 24 p. 

Section 3 Physics of rubber, including physical and 
mechanical testing, compiled by Edith L. Shearer. 
1926. 15 p. 

Section 
analysis, compiled by Edith L. 


Libraries Association Technical-Commercial 


Compoundingingredients, including organic 


Chemistry of rubber, including chemical 
Shearer. n.d. 10 p. 
Section 5 Manufacturing methods and devices ap- 
plicable to rubber goods in general, compiled by Jose- 
phine A. Cushman. 1926. 24 p. 
Section 6 Synthetic rubber and rubber substitutes, 
compiled by Julian F. Smith. 1926. 3 p. 
Section 7 Reclaiming rubber, compiled 
Vormelker. 1926. 4 p. 
*Special Libraries Association of San Francisco. Directory of 


by Rose 


special libraries of California, compiled by the . . . and 
Southern California Chapter of the Special Libraries 
I. 1930. 28 p. 


Association. Providence, R 


*Savord, Ruth (Librarian, Council on Foreign Relations) 
and Keefer, Pearl M. (Indexer and Cataloger) comp. 
Union list of periodicals in special libraries of the New 
York Metropolitan District. New York, published for the 
New York Special Libraries Association by H. W. Wilson 
& Co. 1931. 238 p. 
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*New York Special Libraries Association — Directory Com. 
mittee. Special libraries directory of the New York Metro. 
politan District. New York. 1931. 85 p. 

*Special Libraries Association. Handbook of commercial 
and financial services. Providence, R. I. 1931. 95 p. 

*Special Libraries Association. Statistics on commodities; 
a chart showing current sources of information, prepared 
through the suggestion and codéperation of Mr. W. P, 
Cutter of the Baker Library of Harvard University, by 
a Special Libraries sub-committee . . . 1931. 1 p. chart, 

Imports and exports; indexes; prices; production; sales; 
statistics. 

*Special Libraries Commercial-Technical 
Group — Committee on Illumination. Bibliography on 
illumination, July 1929-July 1930, compiled by... ; 
published by Illuminating Engineering Society in Trans- 
actions, Vol. xxvi, 1931, p. 611-663, and reprinted for 
Special Libraries Association. New York. 1931. 52 p. 
Information Bulletin, no. 12. 

*Special Libraries Association 
Group — Committee on Trade Directories for First 
Purchase. Trade directories, compiled by . . . reprint 
from SPECIAL LIBRARIES, May-June 1931, Supplement. 
1931. 12 p. Information Bulletin, no. 10. 

*Special Libraries Commercial-Technical 
Group — Electrical Engineering Committee. Bibliog- 
raphy of bibliographies in electrical engineering, 1918- 
1929; compiled by the . . . ; edited by Katharine May- 
nard, Vail Librarian, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Providence, R. I. 1931. 156 p. Information Bulle- 
tin, no. 11. 

Special Libraries Association — Financial Group. Tentative 
subject heading list tor financial libraries, prepared by 
... June 1931. 25 p. Multigraphed. 

Special Libraries Financial Group — Ex- 
hibit Committee. Calendar of business statistics. /mnvest- 
ment Banking, Vol. 1, July 1931. 4 p. Supplement. 

*Special Libraries Association Southern California 
Chapter. Union list of periodicals in libraries of Southern 
California, 2d edition revised and enlarged. Los Angeles, 
Calif. 1931. 221 p. 

tUnited States — Mines Bureau. Recent articles on petro- 
leum and allied substances. San Francisco (Calif.). Quar- 
terly, etc. Compiled in coéperation with the American 


Association 


Commercial-Technical 


Association 


Association 


Petroleum Institute and the Special Libraries Association. 


Publications to Which the Publication Committee 
Has Found Reference But Has Not Seen 


tAlcott, W. Newspaper library; a paper read before the 
S. L. A. of Boston on September 20, 1923. 

tSpecial Libraries Boston Committee. 
Directory of Libraries and other sources of information in 


Association of 


Boston and vicinity. 1920. 
+Library Club of Cleveland and Vicinity. Handbook of 
Libraries in Cleveland and vicinity. 1924. 
+Petersen, A. J. Organization of the newspaper group. 1924. 
Reprinted from Editor and Publisher, July 15, 1924. 
tSpecial Financial Group. Bank 
costs; reading lists. 1925. 
tSpecial Libraries Association 


Libraries Association 


Financial Group. Branch 
banking; reading lists. 1925. 
tSpecial Libraries Association 
ment trusts; reading lists. 1925. 
tUnion list of periodicals in Pittsburgh. 1928. 
Membership Committee. 


Financial Group. Invest- 


tSpecial Libraries Association 
Membership leaflet, no. 5. 

tSpecial Libraries Association 
Membership leaflet, no. 9. 

+Special Libraries Council of Philadelphia and Vicinity. 
Libraries of Philadelphia and its environs, n.d. 


Membership Committee. 
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November, 1931 SPECIAL 
Special Libraries Association's New 
Publications Policy 


The Executive Board of Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation at its meeting on October 10, 1931, adopted 
the following policies and authorized the pro- 
cedure involved as outlined below: 





1. That publication projects be submitted to 
the Publication Committee in the planning 
stage in order to prevent waste of effort on 
the part of committees on projects for 
which a market cannot be found or which, 
for any other reason, cannot be published. 
Copies of the detailed schedules or in- 
structions prepared for the guidance of 

: coéperators should also be sent to the 

; Publication Committee as soon as these 

are worked out. It is obvious, however, 

that a positive decision cannot be arrived 
at as to the advisability of publication by 
the Association until the completed proj- 
ect is received by the Publication Com- 
mittee. 

2. When a publication project is tentatively 
approved by the Publication Committee 
it shall be submitted to the Executive 
Board for approval. When the project is 
completed, final decision will be made by 
the Publication Committee, estimates for 
printing secured and the President’s 
Q. K. obtained for the expenditures for 
printing and initial advertising of each 

i publication. This plan is proposed in 

i order to cut down on the lag between 

f completion of manuscript and distribu- 

tion of the publication which in the past 
has been a serious handicap. The com- 
mittee shall be responsible for editing, 
putting through the press, size of edition, 

[ setting of sale price and the planning of 

} advertising and publicity through its 
subcommittee on publicity. 

3. Publications and publicity material, in ac- 
cordance with the instructions of the 
publicity chairman, shall be sent out by 
the headquarters office. Records of sales 
including mailing lists of purchasers and 
prospects with titles bought by each shall 
be kept for publicity purposes, and sta- 
tistics of sales and stock forwarded to 

ki Publication Committee monthly for each 

; publication rather than merely by groups 
of publications as heretofore. 

4. This policy is to apply to all publications 
which are financed wholly or in part from 
association funds, 7.e., Publications for 
sale, including those reprinted from 
magazine; publications to be used for 
publicity by headquarters, groups, locals, 
membership committee, etc. 

If approved by the Publication Committee, 
local chapters, groups or committees 
may issue a publication over their own 
imprint with funds obtained from other 
sources if they so desire. The Publication 
Committee should decide whether such 
publications should be sent to institu- 
tional members free of charge as well as 
publications of the national body. 

5. Immediately after the annual meeting of 


— 


é 
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each group and local chapter a form letter 
shall be sent out from the headquarters 
office over the name of the national presi- 
dent briefly stating the functions of the 
Publication Committee and asking that 
information on present publication proj- 
ects be supplied to the Publication Com- 
mittee and on future projects as evolved, 
on forms provided, so that they may be 
kept informed in accordance with No. 1 
above and also that the publication 
budget can be prepared. 

6. That the Publication Committee be given a 
petty cash fund of $100 to cover postage, 
express, and current advertising to sell 
stock of publications on hand after initial 
publicity campaign. The cost of the 
initial publicity shall be included in the 
original appropriation asked by the Publi 
cation Committee for publishing purposes. 

7. The Publication Committee shall analyze 
publication costs, sales and returns on 
publicity, so that an intelligent publica- 
tion program can be established. 

8. Having such records available, it becomes 
possible, and desirable, that the Publica- 
tion Committee recommend the compila- 
tion of new editions of out of date or o. p. 
publications as well as new compilations 
for which they see a market, and recom- 
mend to the Executive Board the appoint- 
ment of committees to prepare such 
material. 

9. A tentative check list for set-up of bibliogra- 
phies has been prepared and when ap- 
proved will be mimeographed and sent to 
group and local officers or compiling com- 
mittees, with letter provided for in No. 5 
above, in order that the material prepared 
coéperatively be consistently presented. 


What Shall Special Libraries Association 
Publish? 


Present Activities and Future Projects 


Two of the principal purposes to be attained by 
the publication policy of our Association are first, 
to compile and print professional tools, valuable 
primarily to our members, which cannot be put 
out by commercial publishers because of the slight 
prospect of profit; and second, to prepare and 
issue publications useful to our members but also 
useful to many persons and organizations outside 
of the Special Libraries Association, the larger 
sale of which will cover losses on the first group, 
and thus balance our budget. This second kind of 
publication also gains recognition and prestige 
for the Association and will build a gradually 
widening market for all of the things we print. 
This in brief is the program toward which the 
Publication Committee is working. 

Careful thought and much critical judgment 
must be exercised however in the choice of the 
professional tools selected for compilation and 
publication. If a publication is restricted to a 
single subject its market is too restricted to make 
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many sales, and the larger the pamphlet or book 
the larger the amount of Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation capital which is tied up in unsold stock, 
although only a small part of our membership is 
benefited. 

On the other hand, if we concentrate on the 
preparation and printing of specialized hand- 
books, manuals, indexes and guides that facilitate 
information and research service, that reduce the 
time required in the use of certain type sources, 
or open up new channels of information and are 
not restricted to narrow subjects, a much larger 
part of our membership will benefit and our sales 
will more nearly cover the cost of printing. 

The Publication Committee wants to know 
what our members would like to have printed. 
What new reference tools are needed? In the 
day to day search for information, special li- 
brarians must frequently wish for some compila- 
tion not now in existence. The Publication 
Committee would like to have any suggestions of 
this kind now and whenever they occur to you. 
If it is something that would have a sale to others 
as well, so much the better. Send your suggestions 
to the chairman of the Publication Committee or 
to the Secretary’s office so that this year’s pro- 
gram can be planned. 

While bibliographies seem an obvious thing for 
librarians to compile and publish, experience has 
shown that it has been the exception where enough 
copies of such publications have been sold to pay 
the cost of printing. This seems to indicate that 
Special Libraries Association funds should not 
frequently be used to print the ordinary un- 
annotated, unindexed bibliography on a single 
subject. The compiling of bibliographies is a 
function that can better be carried on by Special 
Libraries Association groups in coédperation with 
groups of other associations having the same 
subject interests. This has been done for the 
last six years by the Illuminating Committee of 
S. L. A. with the financial co6peration of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society. This céopera- 
tive method distributes the cost of the work of 
compilation and the expense of printing among 
the persons who will benefit most from the under- 
taking. The Publication Committee will be glad 
to aid groups and committees in working out 
similar plans whenever desired. 

There are some projects under way and some 
suggestions made to the Publication Committee 
in which you may be interested. We would like to 
have your reactions to these suggestions and we 
need to know both those you want and those that 
you think would not be desirable. 

An excellent manual on the organization of an 
insurance library has just been completed by 
Mr. Handy and a committee of the Insurance 
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Group and is to be printed immediately. Similar 
shorter pamphlets have been prepared by the 
financial, electric railway and technology groups 
in connection with exhibits at the conventions of 
their trade associations. The suggestion has been 
made by Miss Alexander that the Association 
publish a general manual on the organization of a 
special library but not confined to the library in 
any one subject. Miss Rankin says headquarters 
could use such a pamphlet in answering many 
requests and probably many members are asked 
for advice by organizations contemplating the 
establishment of a special library. 

A committee of the Commercial-Technical 
Group, headed by Miss England of the Civics 
Department of Detroit Public Library, is work- 
ing on a list of specialized reference tools or 
sources. Each publication in this list will be de- 
scribed and the whole will be fully indexed. It 
will include primarily only very specialized and 
intensive sources not in the Mudge ‘‘Guide to 
Reference Books.”’ This is an example of a com- 
pilation useful to many special librarians irre- 
spective of their subject interests and also useful 
to public and university libraries. It is planned to 
publish this volume next spring. 

Another project, which has been suggested by 
Miss Manley of the Newark Business Branch, is 
the compilation of a handbook of trade directories 
similar in arrangement to the ‘Handbook of 
Commercial and Financial Services.’’ It would 
include about 300 directories, with a description 
of each and a detailed analytical index. The Com- 
mittee would like to know how many of our 
members would like to have such a handbook 
published. 

The latest edition of the national ‘Special 
Libraries Directory’? was published in 1925. 
Do the more recent local special library directo- 
ries and ‘“‘ American Library Directory”’ take the 
place of a national directory or do members want 
a new edition? 

An annual classified list of research projects in 
process has been suggested as a desirable publi- 
cation activity for Special Libraries Association. 
So frequently special librarians want information 
not yet in print that it would be invaluable to 
know persons and organizations who are carrying 
on investigations. Lists of research projects in a 
few subjects are being printed, but there is no list 
covering business and we would probably find a 
ready market for such a list among business 
houses. Business librarians generally know where 
such investigations are being conducted in their 
special field and by collecting information from 
our members the Special Libraries Association 
could prepare a very creditable list each year. 

These are some of the projects on which the 
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Publication Committee would like to have an 
expression of opinion from as many members as 
possible. We want to know which of these projects 
you would like to see carried out. The Committee 
will welcome also extended constructive sug- 
gestions for other publications for which members 
think there is a demand. 


Summary 
What Publications Can Do for the Special Libraries 
Association 
1. Increase prestige of Special Libraries 
Association. 


2. Advertise the Association. 

3. Secure new members. 

4, Increase the revenue of the Association. 
5. Provide valuable tools for members. 


What Association Members Can Do to Promote 


Special Libraries Association Publishing 
Program 
1. Suggest new and marketable projects for 
publication. 
2. Suggest new editions needed. 
3. Point out duplication of effort. 


4. Help finance new publications by sale of 


advertising. 

5. Spread news of publications to persons who 
should be interested. 

6. Send news of reviews of Special Libraries 
Association publications to Publicity 
Chairman. 


7. Codperate with Editor of SPECIAL LIBRARIES. 
8. Secure new subscriptions to SPECIAL 


LIBRARIES. 


Digest of Business Book Reviews 


Compiled by the staff of the Business Branch 
of the Public Library, Newark, N. J. 


Angas, L. L. B. Investment. Macmillan, 1930. 
$8.00. 

“Mr. Angas has written a modern book on 
investment policy, founded on the principle of 
investment for capital appreciation.” The 
Banker, July 1930, p. 82. 130 words. 

“Although the text for the most part is con- 
sistently technical, the author discloses a 
remarkably deep insight into the myriad 
psychological weaknesses that stock traders are 
heir to."” American Bankers Association Jour- 
nal, April 1931, p. 849. 75 words. 

“Published in Great Britain, this book is 
well qualified to receive the same warm recep- 
tion in this country that has been accorded it 
by English reviewers.” Industrial Digest, 
April 1931, p. 39. 195 words. 

“The discussion is more nearly one of specu- 
lation, or of trading, than of investment as the 
term is generally used and understood in this 
country.” L. H. Sloan. Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, June 1931, p. 239. 550 
words, 

“The author writes for both the professional 
and private investor.” System, March 1931, 
p. 215. 38 words. 


Atkins, P. M. Bank Secondary Reserves and In- 


vestment Policies. Bankers Pub. Co., 1930. 
$2.50. 

“The result is a concise and complete treatise 
on the investment problems of commercial 
banks, with special attention given to the 
question of secondary reserves.’’ American 
Bankers Association Journal, July 1931, p. 51. 
80 words. 

“The book is addressed primarily to bankers 
and contains a minimum of statistical mate- 
rials.” L. L. Watkins. American Economic 
Review, December 1930, p. 766. 785 words. 

“The volume is an outstanding example of 
the type of literature which the commercial 
and investment banking fields so much need. 

. It might be used as a text par excellence 
for students of finance.’”’ Frank Parker. Man- 
agement Review, November 1930, p. 392. 200 
words. 


Bloomfield, Daniel, ed. Trends in Retail Distribu- 


tion. Wilson, 1930. $2.40. 


“The opinions and observations of many 
men, well-known in marketing and retailing, 
upon this important topic and upon numerous 
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other vital phases of retail distribution are to 
be found in this book.”’ Advertising Federation 
of America. 1931 Series, No. 4, p. 14. 270 words. 

‘Perhaps the chief value of the book will be 
found in its usefulness for reference work, as 
the index and bibliography which accompany 
the book have been prepared in an accurate 
and comprehensive manner.’’ Chain Store 
Review, September 1930, p. 57. 360 words. 

“The readings are arranged around ten 
topics: the status of retail distribution; trends 
in retail distribution; installment selling; group 
buying; chain stores and independent stores; 
house-to-house selling, the mail-order business, 
automatic selling, and the problem of man 
power; the maintenance of resale prices; mer- 
gers and consolidations; the growing impor- 
tance of fashion; and some aspects of customer 
demand.”’ Journal of Retailing, July 1930, p. 
61. 200 words. 

“This is a collection of selected articles on 
retail distribution including a brief on chain 
stores.’’ Management Review, March 1931, p. 93. 


75 words. 


Chapman, Clowry. Trade Marks. Harper, 1930. 
$4.00. 


“The author has incorporated much practi- 
cal advice in his book for the general adver- 
tiser.’’ Dartnell Reference Index. 140 words. 

“The author stresses the importance of in- 
suring the safety of trade-marks, not only by 
proper selection, but by collecting protective 
evidence.”” Advertising & Selling, April 16, 
1930, p. 66. 70 words. 

“Legal doctrines are clearly and fully ex- 
pounded and at the same time the marketing 
aspects of the subject are very ably developed.” 
J. L. Palmer. American Economic Review, 
June 1930, p. 302. 130 words. 

“The book explains in detail why trade- 
marks should be used at all, how to get a trade- 
mark registered in this country, why manu- 
facturers should register their trade-marks 
abroad, and what constitutes a good trade- 
mark from an advertising point of view.” 
Advertising Federation of America. 1931 Series, 
No. 4, p. 13. 240 words. 

“An interesting chapter of this book ex- 
plains the origin of some famous trade-marks.”’ 
Book Service Department, The Dartnell Cor- 
poration, p. 12. 145 words. 


Clark, Evans. Financing the Consumer. Harper, 


1930. $3.50. 


“The author has assembled in a clear and 


unusual amount of 


interesting 


manner an 
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information about mass finance, instalment 
credit and the small loan industry.’’ American 
Bankers Association Journal, December 1930, 
p. 559. 140 words. 

‘‘While there is a good deal of scattered ma- 
terial covering this field, Clark’s study is the 
only available picture of a comprehensive sort.” 
C. O. Fisher. American Economic Review, June 
1931, p. 349. 1,000 words. 

“‘He takes up in detail pawnbrokers, personal 
finance corporations, credit unions, loan so- 
cieties and subjects them to a rigorous and 
critical analysis.’’ John Carter. Forbes, Decem- 
ber 15, 1930, p. 59. 215 words. 

“Owing to the difficulties inherent in any 
inquiry of this sort, many of the quantitative 
data are admittedly estimates, based upon in- 
telligent guesswork.’’ D. V. Brown. Journal of 
the American Statistical Association, June 1931, 
p. 238. 450 words. 

“The book tells of their growth and influ- 
ence, their methods of operation, and _ their 
charges to borrowers, and suggests a public 
policy in relation to them.”’ System, February 
1931, p. 134. 60 words. 


Converse, P. D. Elements of Marketing. Pren- 


tice-Hall, 1930. $5.00. 


“The book first appeared in 1921, under the 
title Marketing Methods and Policies. Since 
then, the author (recently elected president of 
the National Association of Teachers of Mar- 
keting and Advertising) has collected many more 
practical facts about marketing, which he has 
incorporated into his new edition.”’ Advertising 
Federation of America. 1931 Series, No. 4, 
p. 7. 200 words. 

“In spite of its great size, the book is thor- 
oughly readable. It always keeps the human 
phase of the subject to the front. Yet the schol- 
arship of the work is never neglected.” Journal 
of Business Education, April 1930, p. 49. 
296 words. 

“This book is highly recommended for stu- 
dents of buisness who wish to comprehend the 
place of retailing in the scheme of marketing.” 
Journal! of Retailing, July 1930, p. 62. 500 words. 


Copeland, M. T. Cases on Industrial Marketing. 


(Harvard Business Reports, Vol. 9.) McGraw- 
Hill, 1930. $5.00. 


“Volume 9 of Harvard Business Reports now 
appears, containing cases on industrial market- 
ing, supplements the cases given in Volume 6 
of this series.’’ Advertising & Selling, January 
21, 1931, p. 81. 45 words. 
indexed.” 


“The book is well Advertising 
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Federation of America. 1931 Series, No. 4, p. 5. 
180 words. 

“‘The Harvard Business Reports have come 
to be looked upon as an important source of 
reference for the business executive.”’ Class & 
Industrial Marketing, February 1931, p. 116. 
485 words. 

“It analyzes 46 problems of industrial sell- 
ing, and perplexed manufacturers and distribu- 
tors of machine tools, paints, ships or sealing 
wax may very well find among this range of 
well-selected cases some which contain sug- 
gestions for solving their own problems.” H. P. 
Dutton. Factory & Industrial Management, 
February 1931, p. 255. 110 words. 

“The introduction discusses the industrial 
market and the particular problems that it 
offers for solution.”’ Fuel Oil, May 1931, p. 82. 
170 words. 


Day, J. P. Introduction to the Money and Bank- 


ing System of the U. S. Macmillan, 1930. 
$1.50. 

“This is a brief analysis of the money and 
banking system of the United States originally 
intended for the information of British and 
Canadian students.” American Bankers Asso- 
ciation Journal, April 1930, p. 1014. 80 words. 

“His aim has rather been to fill a gap which 
yet exists — to give an outline of the general 
money and banking system, and to show how 
this was controlled during recent years.” 
The Banker, November 1930, p. 166. 445 words. 

“Tn slightly more than one hundred easily 
read pages, Professor Day surveys a very diffi- 
cult field with a considerable degree of suc- 
cess.” L. L. Ecker. Harvard Business Review, 
July 1931, p. 505. 1,350 words. 


Dublin, L. I. and Lotka, A. J. Money Value of a 


Man. Ronald, 1930. $5.00. 


“This work is the outgrowth of an interest in 
the question of how much insurance a family 
man should carry in order to provide suitably 
for his family in case of death or permanent 
disability.” F. H. Hankins. American Eco- 
nomic Review, September 1930, p. 551. 231 
words. 

“There is no denying the propagandistic 
nature of the book in question but there should 
be no odium attached to the classification in 
this case.” R. W. Stone. Journal of Pusiness 
of the University of Chicago, January 1931, p. 
97. 750 words. 

“Their book will help judges, juries, and 


Emmet, Boris. Department Stores. 
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compensation boards in making fair adjudica- 
tions in case of accidents.’’ R. R. Kuczynski. 
Journal of the American Statistical Association, 
March 1931, p. 104. 550 words. 

“More than eighty tables are given from 
which the monetary value of a man in diverse 
circumstances can be obtained, from his earn- 
ings, age, etc.’”” Management Review, November 
1930, p. 389. 119 words. 


Davison, R. C. What’s Wrong with Unemploy- 


ment Insurance. Longmans, Green, 1930. 


$1.00. 


“The author explains why the contributary 
scheme of unemployment insurance in Great 
Britain should be saved and examines the pos- 
sible alternative courses.’’ Leona Kohn. Jn- 
dustrial Arts Index, September 1930, p. III. 
25 words. 

“It also suggests reforms in the unemploy- 
ment insurance scheme, restoring the ratio and 
protecting the insurance fund.’’ Management 
Review, January 1931, p. 31. 65 words. 

“The pamphlet contains extensive arguments 
on the financial and administrative features of 
the proposed plan.’’ Personnel Journal, June 
1931, p. 69. 120 words. 


Stanford 
Univ. Press, 1930. $4.00. 


“This volume is one of the most meaty, yet 
readable and interesting, discussions of the 
department store which has ever come to the 
reviewer's attention.’’ L. S. Lyon. American 
Economic Review, June 1931, p. 324: 600 words. 

“The principal value of the book is its con- 
vincing support of the thesis that ‘new points 
of view are imperative and radical thinking on 
matters of policy and methods of organization 
is necessary.’’’ R. B. Alspaugh. Journal of 
Business of the University of Chicago, April 
1931, p. 213. 725 words. 

“‘His criticisms of department stores are so 
convincing that even the executives against 
whom the criticisms are directed admit the 
truth of many of his statements.” Journal of 
Retailing, April 1931, p. 25. 175 words. 

“Tt is primarily a study, from a general busi- 
ness point of view, of the causes underlying the 
present unsatisfactory condition of department 
stores.” D. J. Duncan. Management Review, 
September 1931, p. 287. 700 words. 

“The compilation of statistical information 
well illustrated by tables and charts makes this 
book valuable.’’ Personnel Journal, October 
1931, p. 215. 325 words. 
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Law, William. Successful Speculation in Common 
Stocks. McGraw-Hill, 1930. $3.50. 


“One gains the impression through reading 
the book, that the author is a thorough student 
of business and finance and that he writes 
fortified by much experience.”’ Arthur W. Han- 
son. Accounting Review, June 1931, p. 153. 
310 words. 

“It differs from the average run of the press 
books on Wall Street in that it furnishes a more 
complete trading background.” American 
Bankers Association Journal, August 1931, 
p. 121. 90 words. 

“For the small operator who wishes to be 
informed of the technique of stock specula- 
tion . . . this book will be generally useful.”’ 
Management Review, July 1931, p. 222. 210 
words. 

“The author analyzes the technique of stock 
speculation, points out its essential risks but 
shows how these may be minimized by a mas- 
tery of the intricacies of trading and a knowl- 
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, 


edge of fundamental values.’ 
1931, p. 302. 70 words. 


System, April 


Hall, S. R. Advertising Handbook. McGraw-Hill, 
1930. $5.00. 


‘The new edition devotes space to rotograv- 
ure advertising, radio broadcasting, and other 
new developments that have taken place in 
advertising.”” Dartnell Reference Index. 130 
words. 

“It includes a practical statement of the laws 
on advertising, and a brief account of some 
important factors affecting foreign language 
advertising.” Advertising Federation of America, 
1931 Series, No. 4, p. 2. 140 words. 

‘The first edition of this book was published 
in 1921 and consequently the rapid changes 
over the last eight years have brought about a 
need not only for a revision of the original text 
but for a number of important additions.” 
Book Service Department, The Dartnell Cor- 
poration, p. 3. 145 words. 





CLASSIFICATION and INDEXING 


Louise Keller and Emilie Mueser, Department Editors 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 
Florence Bradley, Constance Beal, Harriet D. MacPherson, Isabel Rhodes, Kathrine Malterud 


We reproduce a letter from Miss Dorkas Fel- 
lows, D. C. Editor, in which is brought to our 
attention the constant work of expanding the 
tm Ge, 

I hav naturally been much interested in yur 
articles on clasification in 2 latest numbers of 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES. It seems to me, however, 
it would hav been to advantage of those who that 
askt yur advice if they had been told the decision 
alredy made regarding rural and urban sociology 
by D C offis, the only source from which an 
authoritativ statement can come. 

Some months ago the problem was brought to 
our attention and, realizing desirability of a 
place where material covering both features could 
be clast and also where the 2 treated separately 
could be placed in juxtaposition, we carefully 
studied the various possibilities and decided that 
the subject could best be fitted in on 323.3, per- 
haps modifying slightly the present caption. 
Under this number we assigned 323.35 to Com- 
munities, with further subdivisions including 
323.352 City life and 323.354 Rural life. This 


expansion is to be incorporated in our next edition 
and has alredy been given out to those who hav 
consulted us. 

Yur correspondent, wishing to hav urban and 
rural sociology together in clas 300, says she has 
“been unable to discover any previously worked 
out scheme for such an arrangement.’’ Why did 
she not inquire of D C offis, which, maintained 
at hevy cost, is constantly engaged in preparing 
expansions? We had one redy which we should 
hav been glad to send her at once . . . People 
frequently adopt numbers which we have not 
authorized and then complain because in a later 
edition we assign a number which does not agree 
with theirs. Yet if we happen to lern that a 
certain new number has been given out without 
our sanction and has been to a considerable 
extent adopted and we, to avoid inconveniencing 
libraries which hav used the number, accept it 
for D C (even tho we may not ourselvs approve 
it) it is likely to cause serious complications later. 
We hav, with view to our next edition, just been 
struggling with such a problem, occasiond by 
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such an unauthorized assignment many years 
ago. It is now difficult to provide even an awk- 
ward solution and impossible to provide a satis- 
factory one, and I am convinst that it would hav 
simplified matters very much if we had rejected 
absolutely the original assignment insted of try- 
ing to adapt D C to the results of unauthorized 
advice. 

D C is by no means ‘obsolete’ (as has been 
represented in a recent il-advized statement) nor 
is it even quiescent, but is continually in process 
of substantial development, and because a topic 
does not appear in ed 12 is no sign that definit 
provision has not been made for it since ed 12 
was publisht, and even when an edition is just off 
the pres it would be a very great mistake to 
assume that it represented all our work up to 
date, since we always hav in hand expansions on 
which much work has been done but which, 
nevertheless, we hav not at that date been able 
to put into satisfactory shape for publication. 

In selecting (with aid of outside advise) 323.3 
as the number to which urban and rural sociology 
should be assigned we fully recognized the objec- 
tion noted in yur May-June number that 323 
brings the subject into what is primarily the 
political science group, while the subject in 
question deals also with economics, but anyone 
who has made a careful study of clasification 
sistems and of writings on various subjects must 
realize that til authors can be forced to lay out 
their writings on the lines of some one clasifica- 
tion and follow it closely no clasification can be 
devized in which the subjects as treated in books 
wil not overlap. It was 323.3 where we felt that 
the most closely allied material was to be found, 
and this seems to us infinitely better than either 
of the other numbers suggested, of which 308 is 
the D C number for collections of writings on 
sociology, while 338.02 means in D C a com- 
pendium or handbook on production. Tho Eco- 
nomic organization and condition is given in 
caption of 338 (having, in ed 12, been adopted 
from C D (Classification Décimale Universelle), 
with which we wer trying to the utmost to come 
into harmony) we had no thought of its being 
taken as covering economic organization and 
conditions in general but only in the field of 
production and those special ideas suggested by 
subdivisions of 338. 

As to C D’s use of 308 for such questions as 
that in hand, C D has the number available for 
that use because it distinguishes our form divi- 
sions by inclosing them in (), e.g. our 308 Collec- 
tions on sociology would be markt in C D as 
3(08) and if clasifiers wish to use 308 with C D 
meaning they should also use C D form for Col- 
lections and not mix on 308 the material covered 
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by differing assignments of D C and C D. It is our 
constant practis when called on for a subject not 
obvius in D C to see what provision, if any, C D 
has made, and often we accept C D's assignment, 
when in form of a simple expansion, chiefly for 
sake of uniformity with C D, and in a few cases 
we hav been able to combine with our form 
divisions 01-09 what C D has placed on those 
same combinations of figures, but it is only thru 
careful study and consideration that the variant 
practises of D C and C D can be united. For a 
D C user to adopt 308 as a catchall for miscel- 
laneous isolated topics would result in a hodge- 
podge under that number, mixing these works in 
with such works as the collected writings of 
Jefferson, Clay, McKinley, etc. 

In replying to inquiry regarding Social welfare 
work with special reference to Family welfare 
work yu evidently overlookt the provision indi- 
cated in note under 361.2, taken over from C D 
inedi20f DC.... 

A further consideration is that changes ar often 
merely the outcome of personal opinion and 
perhaps an opinion held only temporarily. I 
know of the librarians of 2 large and important 
D C libraries who hav exprest regret for changes 
made by their own direction, while I have re- 
peatedly resievd letters from librarians and 
clasifiers who said that changes had been made by 
their predecessors but they wer changing back to 
true D C and that henceforth they should adhere 
strictly to D C tables as printed. 

Yet changes made independently by a library 
— being devized to meet local needs — ar much 
more likely to serv a useful purpose in that library 
than they ar to serv similarly in another library 
where conditions ar different (and no 2 libraries 
work under exactly identical conditions). Such 
changes in 2d library ar apt to result chiefly in 
throwing the library out of alinement with D C 
and with general practis. 

In yur April article yu made a short mention 
of Psychology. Yu may be interested to know 
that we hav prepared an extensiv expansion of 
our old tables for 130 and 150, for benefit of li- 
braries (probably the great majority) which wil 
feel that they can not afford to reclasify and 
therefore prefer fuller provision on the basis of 
work previously done, and that we also hav in 
hand an alternativ scheme based on current lines 
of thought, which wil be publisht as soon as it 
can be worked out for new libraries and for such 
of the older libraries as shal regard it as practica- 
ble and advizable to undertake the extensiv work 
of reclasification. . . . 


Sincerely 


(Signed) DoRrKAS FELLOWS 
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It is very gratifying to know that classification 
expansions may be borrowed from the D C 
Office. One cannot help but wish that these ex- 
pansions would all appear in the next issue of the 
D C. With certain sections not at all developed it 
is inevitable that libraries must make their own 
classification or borrow those made by others. 
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It is not the function of this Department to 
make classifications but to help the person in need 
find a solution to her classification problem; if 
necessary, a temporary solution. If you are hun- 
gry you want to eat now, not a year from now, 
but if you cannot have a dinner, a sandwich will 


do. 





PERSONAL NOTES 


Miss C. Edythe Cowie, President, Cincinnati Chapter, S. L. A., is no longer con- 
nected with the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce. She can be addressed at 855 
Ridgeway Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

* * * 

Mr. Edwin E. Witte, Chief of the Legislative Reference Department, Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission, and lecturer at the University of Wisconsin, at Madison, 
returned September 30th from an investigation tour of the British Isles, which he 
made in company with other college professors as a guest of the Carnegie Endowment 


for International Peace. 
K oh * 


Miss Helen Meynard, formerly of the State Library, Sacramento, is now an 

assistant in the library of the Bank of America, San Francisco. 
OK K * 

The Carrier Engineering Corporation of Newark, N. J., which manufactures, sells, 
and installs air conditioning, refrigerating, and ventilating systems, has decided to 
install a library at their plant and has chosen Miss Harriet Elias, who has been on the 
staff of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., for several years, to organize the 


collection. 
* * me 


Miss Mary E. Mitchell, formerly Librarian of the American Management Associa- 
tion, has been appointed Librarian at the H. W. Wilson Company. 


* * * 
The Milwaukee Gas Light Company has chosen Miss Betty Wood as Librarian. 
* * * 


Mrs. Hugh M. Foster, until recently Assistant Librarian of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, has accepted an appointment as cataloger of the Missionary 
Research Library in New York. 
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EVENTS and PUBLICATIONS 


K. Dorothy Ferguson, Department Editor 


Publicity for our Association through media 
devoted to quite other than the library world has 
resulted from reviews of Volume I of M. E. Pel- 
lett’s ‘‘Water Transportation: A Bibliography, 
Guide, and Union Catalogue’? (New York: The 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1931). This volume, on “ Har- 
bors, Ports, and Port Terminals,’ has attracted 
the attention of the editors of such journals as the 
Engineering News-Record, the Port of New York, 
Commerce Bulletin, World Ports, etc. One of them 
devoted three pages to a review of the work and 
even mentioned the Special Libraries Association 
in an editorial. Assistance of this sort is welcomed 
and should be an incentive to our members to lend 
still further effort to the cause of the special 
library. 

* * * 

The Special Libraries Association is incor- 
porated under the laws of the State of Rhode 
Island. By a recent action of the Executive 
Board, Mr. H. O. Brigham, 11 Nisbet Street, 
Providence, has been appointed as Corporation 
Clerk to represent the Association in its Cor- 
porate capacity. 

s * * 

The Tax Digest, October 1931, carries an article 
by Beulah Bailey, Librarian of the New York 
State Department of Taxation and Finance, on 
“Tax Legislation in 1931.” 

*” * * 

Halsey, Stuart and Co., 35 Wall Street, New 
York, N. Y., are the publishers of a_ useful 
pamphlet — ‘‘A Résumé of Recent State Legisla- 
tion Affecting Public Utilities.”’ 

* * * 

Financial librarians may not have seen the 
Bulletin being issued by Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick (N. J.) Bureau of Economic and 
Business Research. Bulletin No. 1, ‘The Interna- 
tional Bank,”’ by Harry D. Gideonse is available 
to them. 

* * * 

The September issue of the Bulletin published 
by the Business Information Bureau of the 
Cleveland Public Library lists recent references 
on “Employment Stabilization.” 

a” * * 

The well-known Survey of Current Business, 
issued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, has announced a new editorial policy. 


Hereafter, in addition to the regular monthly 
number, there will be an Annual Supplement con- 
taining monthly data for several years past and 
covering the same 2,000 items contained in the 
monthly. A four-page Weekly Supplement will 
be mailed each Thursday. 


* * * 


The first School of Librarianship to be estab- 
lished in the region between St. Louis and the 
Pacific Coast has just opened at the University of 
Denver with Malcolm G. Wyer as Dean and Har- 
riet E. Howe as Director. Graduates of the School, 
which is a recognized school of the University, 
will receive the A.B. or B.S. degree, according to 
their selection of courses during the first three 
years of college, while those who present a Bache- 
lor’s degree from an approved institution will 
receive the degree of B.S. in Library Science on 
completion of a satisfactory year’s work. In its 
first year’s enrollment of 33, there are 16 col- 
legiate institutions and 7 states represented; all 
but seven are college graduates and three have 
the Master’s degree. 


* * * 


Do It In Clinton, issued by the Clinton (lowa) 
Chamber of Commerce, prints in its September 
issue a description of the Business Reference 
Branch of the Carnegie Library, Nashville, 
Tenn., which has recently been installed in the 
Chamber of Commerce, on a coéperative basis, 
with the Chamber providing space, light, heat, 
and telephone service, while the Carnegie Library 
provides equipment, books, and the Librarian, 
Miss Staley. This is a splendid example of civic 
coéperation. 

* * + 

An address by Frederick M. Feiker, Director, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, at 
the Annual Meeting of the American Trade 
Association Executives, Asheville, N. C., dis- 
cusses ‘‘Trade Associations and Business Stabi- 
lization.’’ This is particularly interesting in view 
of the recent discussion on trade associations in 
the Commercial-Technical Group meetings at the 
Cleveland Convention. 

+ + * 
A series of booklets on the Southeast has been 


published by the Industrial Commission of 
Winston-Salem, Inc., Winston-Salem. 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


> ah EMBER and October see the renewal of 
activities by the Locals, although San 
Francisco carried on during the entire summer, 
holding meetings in June, July, and August. As 
we go to press, reports have been received fron 
Boston, which has had two meetings, Detroit 
New York and Philadelphia, with one each. 
The first Boston meeting, held at the Somer 
ville Public Library where Sam Walter Foss had 
served as Librarian for over ten years, was en 
livened by Foss by hi 


friend, Dr. Harry We Koopman At this meeting, a 


reminiscences ol Dr 


resolution was passed expressing appreciation of 
the services of Herbert O. Brigham as Editor of 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES. Membership, 


Hospitality, Education, Registration, and Meth 


Publicity, 


ods Committees were appointed. On October 26, 
the Chapter heard an address on “City Directo 
ries — Their Use in Business Today” by Charles 
W. Hawkes, Manager of Sampson & Murdock 
Co., where the meeting was held, and Dr. Alfred 
C. Lane, Professor of Geology, Tufts College, 
spoke on ‘‘ Map-making.”’ 

Detroit Chapter was host on October 10 to the 
Executive Board and Advisory Council, which 
held its first 
following the convention of the Michigan Library 
Association in Battle Creek, October 7-9. Miss 
Claflin, Mr. Conforti, Mrs. Dorn, Miss Cullen, 
Miss Rankin, Mr. Sheridan and Miss England 


were the honored guests. The speaker was Mir. 


meeting in Detroit on that day, 


Harry Snow, Assistant Controller of the Detroit 


Edison Company, who took for his subject 


‘‘When Business Sleeps.”’ 


New Members 


Anna V. Cullen, Standard Statistics Company 
Library, 345 Hudson Street, New York, N. 


Anne Powers, Standard Statistics Company 


Library, 345 Hudson Street, New York, N. \ 


Mrs. E. 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


T. Sage, School of Medicine, University 


New Subscriptions 


Library, Agricultural Experiment Station, Ge 
neva, N. Y. 


Tyrell Public Library, Beaumont, Texas. 


On October 27, the New York Chapter was 


privileged to hear Dr. David Friday speak on 
‘International Distribution of Economic Power” 
at the first meeting of the season, held in the new 
quarters of the Standard Statistics library. Dr, 
FKriday’s wide experience as valuation expert, 
statistical adviser, and economist made his 
address a real contribution to the solution of the 
economic problems which are in the forefront of 
our thoughts in these days. 

Philadelphia was entertained and enlightened 
by the experiences as a patent attorney of Mr. 
James C. Wobensmith, who spoke to the Council 
on October 2. In his address, ‘Patent Your 
Ideas, May Bring You Untold Wealth,” 


\ir. Wobensmith included descriptions of some 


They 


of the unusual patents that have been granted by 
the United States Patent Office. 

Che July meeting at San Francisco brought to 
the members reports of the Cleveland Convention 
by Margaret Hatch, kK. Dorothy Ferguson and 
Thomas Cowles. Union List, Employment, Pub- 
lospitality, and Member- 
Committees were appointed. Dr. K. R. 
E-erlund of the Shell Development Staff addressed 


5 Sale 
licity, Program and 


ship 


the August meeting on ‘‘ Research Laboratories 
and Our Daily Life,” and the members were given 
an opportunity to visit the laboratory. An innova- 
tion was tried in September in that no speaker was 
scheduled but instead, a round-the-table discus- 
sion was participated in by the 17 members 
present. October 15 brought an illustrated talk by 
\Ir. Earl Soto, public ist of the California | Jivision 


of Fish and Game, where the meeting was held. 


WANTED — MORE SUBSCRIPTIONS! 


_. you startled at the subscription map 
‘ in our September number? We were. We 
had not realized that not a single man or woman 
in Nevada, New Mexico, the Dakotas, Arizona, 
West Virginia, or in Arkansas had access to the 
information we so carefully gather. Think of the 
situation in Pennsylvania, teeming with mills, 
factories, and small town libraries receiving only 
seventy copies of SPECIAL LIBRARIES for nine 
million people! If you, reader, know of a single 
unfortunate 
SPECIAL 


public library in these or other 


states which does not subscribe to 
LIBRARIES and which should, will you please 
send in its name today? 


AGNES F, P. GREER 
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| Newest Professional Tools and 


Literature for Librarians 





UNIVERSITY DEBATERS’ ANNUAL 
1930-31. E. M. Phelps. Postpaid $2.25 


A series of year book ,e ach a collec 
tion of representative intercollegiate de 
bates on important questions o the daw. 
The current numbers contain Nee upon 
leading questions now being debated. 
Complete index to all volumes upon 
request. 


COMPULSORY UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE. By E. C. Buehler (Reference 
Shelf) Cloth. 250p. 90c. PP 

Provides briefs, bibliography and se- 
lected articles upon the question to be 
more widely debated than any others 
during the 1931-1932 debating season. 


COMPULSORY UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE: Reprint of Chapter 9 from 
University Debaters’ Annual 1930-31. 
Contains briefs, bibliography and speeches. 
Paper. Postpaid 75c. 


LOBBYING IN CONGRESS. By H. M. 
Muller (Reference Shelf) 90c. PP. 

Uniform with other numbers of this 
series, this new title brings together con- 
cise information upon this question. 


TRENDS IN UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 
J. G. Hodgson (Reference Shelf) 90c. PP. 


CONSCRIPTION OF WEALTH IN TIME 
} _ J. E. Johnsen (Reference Shelf) 
ic. PP. 


CHAIN STORE. By D. Bloomfield, com- 
piler of ‘Trends in Retail Distribution.” 
(Reference Shelf) 90c. PP. 

New and additional articles are con 
tained in this volume to assist debaters and 
the public in discussing the latest aspects 
of this topic and drawing intelligent 
conclusions therefro 


THE H. W. 


950-972 UNIVERSITY AVENUE 


LIVING AUTHORS, edited by Dilly 
Tante. 466p. 371 photographs. Cloth. 
Library Edition. $3.75 PP. 


This remarkable volume is re ed 
in THE BOOKLIST as ‘A usefu ry pi 1 
reference book for all librar es po 
schools.” 


ESSAY AND GENERAL LITERATURE 
INDEX — SECOND SECTION. 374p. 
Cloth. Sold on Service-basis. 

Publication of the second of the several 
temporary sections that are to be reissued 
in one volume when complete, emphasizes 
the important place this index is destined 
to occupy among library tools of the 
future. Full details and your low service- 
basis rate upon request. 


LITERATURE AND PHILOLOGY 
SECTION OF THE STANDARD CATA- 
LOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 244p. 
Cloth. $3.50 PP. 

This is the sixth section of the Standard 
Catalog for Public Libraries. It is uniform 
with other sections and valuable as a 
buying guide and supplement to the card 
catalog. Sections are sold separately but 
more reasonably upon a service-basis for 
the entire catalog. 


CHILD TRAINING AND PARENT ED- 
UCATION. By Lucile Reiner Stebbings. 
65p. Paper. 75c. PP. 

It contains references to material found 
in more than 200 timely, authentic books 
upon child training, arranged by subject. 


INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF HISTORICAL SCIENCES (Annual) 
1926, 1927, 1928. Paper. $3.00 each. 
This new bibliographical undertaking 
of the International Committee of His- 
torical Sciences deserves support. 


WILSON COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 











PRINTED IN U.S.A In answering Advertisements mention Special Libraries 


CONCORD.N.H 























A Bibliography of Bibliographies 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
1918-1929 


Contains more than 25,000 references under 2,500 subject headings 


An analysis by ten experts in the field of electrical engineering, of the 
books and magazines published auring the last twelve years. One-third 


of the entries are in French or German 

This is an important contribution to research and valuable as a model 
list of subject headings as well as a bibliographical tool for any library 
touching electrical engineering. 


Price $1.50. Place your orders with the General office. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 


345 HUDSON STREET « » NEW YORK CITY 

















UNION LIST OF PERIODICALS 


in SPECIAL LIBRARIES of the New York Metropolitan District 
Edited by RUTH SAVORD and PEARL M. KEEFER 


A new reference tool to aid in locating specific titles and volumes in the special libraries of the 
New York district which has been compiled under the direction of Miss Ruth Savord, Librarian 
of the Council on Foreign Relations. 


This list records the periodical holdings of 72 special libraries in the fields of 
Art and Science, Civics, Commerce and Industry, Engineering and Tech- 
nology, Education, Finance, Insurance, Law, Medicine, Religion and 
Sociology. 


The UNION LIST OF PERIODICALS IN SPECIAL LIBRARIES OF THE NEW YORK METRO- 
POLITAN DISTRICT is a volume of 250 pages, durably bound in buckram, containing 10,000 


entries, and is priced at $4.00 a copy. We believe you will find it invaluable both as a refer- 
ence tool and as a periodical buying and selling guide. 


Order from THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950-972 University Avenue New York City 
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